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This little book .shows how the Entrlish East India 
Company grew into a governing power. Clive’s 
victorL led to the acquisition of Bengal ; and the 
possession of [he sea-ports and of the rich provinces 
()f the Ganges, made it possible to extend the British 
rule alike in n )rthcrn and southern India. The 
luiglish were thus enabled to establish a general 
peace among the Indian races. Internal wars and 
frontier invasions ceased. But while the greater 
part of the country passed under. British administra- 
tion, extensive states and territories were also left 
to native rulers. A iwllitary Mut’ny Interrupted the 
caurse of progress, and led to the transfer of the 
gh)verninent froifi the Company to., the Crown. As 
the'’ India of the .Mughal Empire had given place to 
the India 'of the East India Company, so the India 
of the Comi)an\' developed into the India of the 
Queen. 
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READINGS 


IN 

INDIAN HISTORY. 

PART III. 


EaI^T.V EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS 

1498^0 i8th century. 

' V 

The MuhammadaTi invaders of India had entered from 
the north‘West, HerV'hristian conquerors approached by 
sea from the s«uth. From the time of Alexander the Great 
(327 B.c.) to that of VaSco da Gama (1498 a.d.), Europe 
held little direct intercourse wilh the East. An occasional 
traveller brought back stories of powejful kingdoms and of 
untold wealth ; but the pai^age by* sea was s<jar?ely dreamed 
of^and by lanO, wide deserts and warlike^ribes lay between. 
Commerce, indeed, Struggled overland and vid the Red Sea. 
It wa« carried on cliiefly through Egypt, although partly 
also across Syria, uitOer the Roman Empire ; and in later 
mediaeval times by the Indian cities on the Mediterranean, 
which traded to .the ports of the Levant. But fo the 
Europeans of the 15th century, India was an unknown 
land, which powerfully attracted the imagination of spirits 
stimiflated by the Renaissance, and ardent for discovery. 


PART III. 


B 
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In 1492, (!;:hristoplier Columbuls sailed .westward, vnder 
ibe Spanish ilag to seek India beyond the Atlantic, bearing 
with him a letter to the great Khdn of Taytary. He found 
America instead. An expedition consisting of three ships, 
under Vasco da Gama, started fr^om Lisbon five years later, 
in the south-eastern direction. It doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and cast anchor off the city of Calicut on the 
20th May, 1498, after a protracted vo/age of nearly eleven 
months. An earlier Portuguese emissary, Covilham, had 
reached Calicut overland about 1487. From the first, Da 
Gama encountered hostility frdri the Moors, or rather Arabs, 
who monopolized the sea-borne tride, and influenced the 
Zamorin, or Hindu Rajd of Calicut against the newcomers. 

After staying nearly six months on the/Malabar coast. Da 
Gama returned to Europe, bearing with him the following 
letter from the Zan/orin to the King of 'Portugal : ‘Vasco da 
Gama, a nobjeman of your household, has v’sited my king- 
dopi and has given me great pleasuni. In my kingdom there 
is abundance of cinnamon, clpves, ginger, pepper, and pre- 
cious stones. What I seek from thy country is gold, silver, 
coral, and scdrlet.’ The safe arri^l of Da Gama at Lisbon 
was celebrated with, national rejoicings as enthusiastic as thgse 
which had greeted the return of Columbus. If the West 
Indies belonged to Spain by priority of discovery, Portugal 
might claim the East Indies by the sanie right. The Portu- 
guese mind became intoxicated by dreams of a mighty 
Oriental Empire. 

The early Portuguese navigators were not traders or private 
adventurers, but admirals with a royal commission to open up 
a direct commerce with Asia, and to purchase Eastern 'Com- 
modities on behalf of the King of Portugal. A second 
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expedition, consisting of* thirteen ship* and s^vdh hundred 
vsoldiers, unjjer the command ©f Pedro Alvarts Cabral, 
despatched in 1 500. On his outward voyage, Cabral waj 
driven westward by stresS of weather, and discovered Brazil 
Ultifnately he readied Calicut. He established a factory, 01 
agency for the purchase of goods there ; but as soon as he 
left Calicuf, the factor was murdered by the Muham*madari 
merchants^ In spite of this disaster, he left a factor behmci 
him af Cochin, when he returned to Portugal. 

In I50f, the King of Portugal obtained from Pope Alex- 
ander VI. a bull constitutin|:^iim ‘ Lord of the Navigation, 
Conquest, and* Trade ‘of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and 
India.’ In that year«Vasco da Gama sailed again to the 
East, with a ITeeti numbering twenty vessels. He formec 
alliances with the myis of Cochin and Cannanore, and the 
Rani of Quilon, and* bombarded the Xamorin of Calicui 
in his palace.,. In 1503, the great Affonso de .Albuquerque 
sailed to the East in command of one of three cxpedition^ 
from Portugal. The Portug^^esc artived only just in timt 
to succour the Raja of Cochin, who was being besieged In 
the Zamorin of Calicut. ^They built a format* Cochin, and 
t^ guard agafiist any, future disaster,* Igft 150 Portuguese 
soldiers under Duafte Pacheco to defend their all)v Wher 
they^departed, the Zamorin, or Hindu Rajd of Calicut 
again attacked Coebin, but he was defeated by Pachecc 
both by land and sea, and the prestige of the* Portuguese 
was by these victories raised to its height. 

In 1505, a large fleet of twenty sail and fifteen hundred 
men was sent under Francisco de Almeida, the first Portu 
guAe Viceroy of India. Almeida was the first Portuguesi 
statesman in India to develop a distinct policy. He sa\ 
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that, in the iace of* the oppositicJii ot the Muhammadan 
merchants, whose monopoly was infringed, i^ was neces- 
sary to fortify factories in India, in which ^o carry on trade. 
But he wishecj^ these forts to be as*few as j)ossible, and that 
the chief power of Portugal shoidd be gn the sea. Aliheida 
had also a new danger to meet. T‘he Sultan of Egypt 
perceived that the discovery of the direct sea-route from 
Europe to India round th:^ Cape ai Good,, Hope was 
ruining the transit trade through Egypt. He therefore des- 
patched a fleet to exterminate the Portuguese "forces in 
Asia. The Sululn’s admiral S'crn a victory off Chaul, in 
1508, in which Almeida's son was*killed ; rbut on the 2nd 
February, 1509, the Egyptians werecuttcrly defeated off the 
island of Diu. The danger of a g^^ieral union of the 
Moslems against the Portuguese was thus averted for the 
' time, and the quarfels between the Turks and Egyptians 
which ensued gave time for the Christians ^o firmly con- 
solidate their power in India. • ^ 

In 1509, Albuquerque succeeded as Governor, and widely 
extended the area of Portuguese influence. He abandoned 
the system orAlcneida, ancfresolvc^d to establish a Portuguese 
Kmpire in India, cbised on the possession^ of important 
points along the coast, and on playing ^ff the native prinev's 
against each other. Having failed in an attack upon Calicut, 
he in 1510 seized Goa, which has since* remained the capital 
of Portuguese India. Then, sailing round Ceylon, he 
captured Malacca, the key to the navigation of the Indian 
Archipelago, and opened a trade with Siam and the Spice 
Islands. Lastly, he sailed back westward, and, after penetrating 
into the Red Sea and taking Ormuz in the Persian fjiilf, 
returned to Goa only to die in '15 15, In 1524, Vasco da 
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Ganite«came oift to theV.ast for the third time, and he ' 
died at Coclfin, after a rule of only three montjjs. For 
ex actly a century, ^rom 1 5po to 1600, the Portuguese eni o);ed 
a monopoly of Oriental trade. ‘ Ffom Japan^ind the Spice ^ 

Islands to the Red vSea a«d the Cape of Good Hope, they 

* • 

were the soje masters and dispensers of the treasures pi: the 
Fast ; while their possessions along the Atlantic coast ^)f 
Africa^andln Brazil completed their maritime Empire.’ 

But the^ Portuguese had neither the political strength nor 
the personal character nccessjy-y to maintain such an Empire. 
The\f national temper had t?een formed in their contest with 
the Moors at home. They were not traders, but knights- 
errant and crusaders* who looked on every pagan as an 
enemy of PortugalN^nd of Christ. Only those who have 
read the contemporary narratives of tjieir conquests, c^n 
realize the superstition and the cruelty with w'hich their 
history in the 'Bidies is stained. • 

Albuquerque alone endeavoured to conciliate the gcfed- 
will of the natives, and to live tn frienSship with the Hindu 
princes, who were better pleased |o htve the Portuguese, as 
firmly goverq^ed by hin!^ for thgir neighbours and allies, 
than the Muhammadaftis whom he had e.?pelled or subdued, 
l^ie justice and magnanimity of his ruU did as much to 
exteilti and confirn^ the power of the Portuguese in the 
East, as his courage and the success of his military achieve- 
ments. In such veneration was his memory hefd, that the 
Hindus of Goa, And even the Muhammadans, were wont to 
repair to his tomb, and there utter their complaints, as if in 
the j)resence of his shade, and call upon God to deliver 
them from the tyranny of his successors. 

Yet these successors were not all tyrants. Some of them 
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were great statesmen; man)/; were gallant' soldiers.* The 
names oifoiir of them stand out brightly in the history of the 
Portuguese in India, Nuno da'Cunha, Governor from 1528 
, to 1538, first opened up dfrect and regular tiade with Bengal. 
Joilo de Castro, who ruled from 154^ to 1548, was no 
unworthy countryman of Albuquerque and Da Cunha. He 
reM\}ved Diu, which again had to stand a siege by^ the King 
of Gujarat, whom he defeated in one of tlfe greatest 
victories ever won by the Portuguese in India.^ He had 
also to defend Goa against the King of Bijapur, and with 
similar successes. But it was not qnly as a warrior, but as 
a statesman, that Joao de Castro won his fame. In the 
three short years of his government he tried to reform the 
errors of the Portuguese colonial systeny'^ 

♦Constantino de Praganza, a prince of the royal house of 
Portugal, attempted, and not without some success, to take 
up the task which had proved too hard for De^Castro, during 
his rule from 1558 to 1561. But he is better rememb^ed 
as the conqueror of Daman, one of the places still belong- 
ing to Portug-’l. Luis'de Athaide, who was Viceroy from 

Vf» 

1568 to 1571, and fropi 1578 to 1*^81, had during his first 
viceroyalty to meet a formidable ley^ue of opponents. 
The defeat of the Hindu Raja of Vijayanagar at Talikot in 
1565, left the Muhammadan princes, of the Decefo at 
liberty to act against the Portuguese. A great league was 
formed by them, which included even the half-savage King^ 
of Achfn. All the Portuguese Settlements on the Malabar 
coast as well as Malacca were besieged by overwhelming 
forces. But the Portuguese commanders rose to the (occa- 
sion. Everywhere they were triumphant. The Viceroy, in 
1570, defended Goa for ten months against the King of 
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Bijapiii, and eventually repulsed him ; the undisciplined 
Indian troop! were unable to stand against the^ veteran 
soldiers of Portugal ; 200 pf whom, at Malacca, routed 1 5,qoo 
natives with artillory. When, in 1 578, Malacca>was again be- 
sieged by the King bf Achin, the small Portuguese garrison 
destroyed 10,000 of fiis men, and all the Achfn cannt^n and 
junks. Twice again, in 1615 and for the last time in 16^, 
Malacca wife besieged, and on* each occasion the Achfnese 
were repulsed with equal bravery. But the increased military 
forces sent out to resist these attacks proved an insupport- 
able^drain on the revenues Snd population of Portugal. 

In 1580, the f^ortuguese Crown was united with that of 
Spain, under Philip) ll! This proved the ruin of the mari- 
time and commercial supremacy of Portugal in the East. 
The interests of Portugal in Asia were henceforth subordi- 
nated to the European interests of Spain ; and the enemies 
of Spain, the Dutch and the English, preyed bn the Portu- 
guese as well as on the Spanish commerce. In 1^40, 
Portugal again became a separate kingdom. But in the 
• meanwhile the Dutch and EngUsh thad apj^ared in the 
Eastern Seas ^ and bef 01% their jpdomitaCle competition, 
tlib Portuguese emptre of the Indies* withered away as 
rapidly as it had sprung up. The peripd of the highest 
development of Portuguese commerce was probably from 
1590 to 1610, on the eve of the subversion of their com- 
mercial power by the Dutch, and when tffeir political 
administration ih India was at its lowest depth of degrada- 
tion. At this period a single fleet of Portuguese merchantmen 
sailing from Goa to Cambay or Surat would number as 
many as 150 or 250 carracks. Now, only one Portuguese 
ship sails from Lisbon to Goa in the year. 
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f The Dutch besieged Goa in 1603, and'- again in- '1639. 

r 

Both attjicks were unsuccessful on land ; but the Portuguese 
were gradually driven off the se^. In 1683 the Marathas 
plundered to Che gates of Goa, and in 1739 they sacked 
Bassein, the Northern capital. The further history of the 
Portuguese in India is a miserable chronicle of pride, 
pcverty, and sounding titles. The native princes pressed 
upon them from the land. On the sea they gave ^ay to 
more vigorous European nations. 

The only remaining Portugjiese possessions in India are 
Goa, Damab, and Diu, all on &e ^west coast, with a, total 
area of 2,365 square miles, and a total population (Native 
and European), of 561,384 in 1891. * 

The Dutch were the first Europeaq^ nation who broke 
through the Portuguese monopoly., During the i6th 
century, Bruges, Antwerp, and Amsterdam became 
successively ’the great emporiums whence Tndian produce, 
imported by the Portuguese, was distributed to Germany, 
and even to England. At first the Dutch, following in 
the track of Jhe English, ^ attempted to find their way to 
India by sailing roqnd»4he ndahern coa^t of Europe 
and Asia. Williain Barents is honourably known as tiie 
leader of three of cthese arctic expeditions, in the last of 
which he perished. o 

The first Dutchman to double the Cape of Good Hope 
was Cornelius Houtman, who reached Sumatra and Bantam 
in 1596. Forthwith private companies for trade with the 
East were formed in many parts of the United Provinces ; 
but in 1602 they were all amalgamated by the States- 
General into ‘ The Dutch East India Company.* Within 
fifty years the Dutch had established factories on the 
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contitiont of Ind!a, in Ceylon, in Sumatra, in the Persijin 

♦j 

Culf, and in*the Red Sea, besides having obtained exclusive 
possession of the Molucc^is. In 1619 they laid the founda- 
tion ^of the city ^ of Batavia in Java, as the seat of the 
supreme government of tho» Dutch possessions in the East 

% I 

Indies, whi9h had .previously been at Amboyna. Aj; about 
the same tjme the Dutch discovered the coast of Australia ; 
while Jp North America they founded the city of New 
Amsterdam or Manhattan, now New York. 

During the 17th cenairy t^Jie Dutch were the foremost 
mari4ime power in the world. Their memorable massacre 
of the English at Amboyna, in 1623, forced the British 
Company to rjHire from the Eastern Archipelago to the 
continent of India, “^and thus led to the foundation of our 
Indian Empire. Th^ long naval wars jjand bloody battks 
between the English and the Dutch within the narrow seas 
were not terminated un^il William of Orange ifhited the two 
countries in 1689. In the Eastern Archipelago the Ddtch 
ruled without a rival, and expelled the Portuguese from 
almost* all their territorial possessions. 154 1635 they 
occupied Forijpiosa ; in 1^40 they^ to^pk ^lalacca, a blow 
fro'hi which the Portuguese never recovered ; in 1647 they 
were trading at Sadras, on the Palar rwer ; in 1651 they 
founefed a colony at^he Cape of Good Hope, as a half-way 
station to the East ; in 1652 they built their first Indian 
factory at PMakollu, on the Madras coast; in 1658 they 
[captured Jaffnapatam, the stronghold of the Portuguese in 
Ceylon. Between 1661 and 1664 the Dutch wrested from 
the Portuguese all their earlier Settlements on the pepper- 
bearing coast of Malabar; and in 1669 they expelled the 
Portuguese from St. Thomh and Macassar. 
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The fall of the Dutch colonial empire ;;esulted from its 
short-sighted commercial policy. It was deliberately based 
uppn a monopoly of the trade in spices, JKid remained from 
first to last de^fitute of sound economical, principles. Like 
the Phoenicians of old, the Dutch stopped short of no acts 
of cruelty towards their rivals in comiperce ; but, unlike 
th^^ Phoenicians, they failed to . introduce their civilisation 
among the natives with whoni they came in contact. The 
khell of Dutch supremacy was sounded by Clive, when in 
1 759 he attacked the Dutch at^ Chinsurah both by land and 
waterlfc and forced them to an ignominious capitulation. 
During the great PTench wars between 1795 and 1811, 
'England wrested from Holland every one of her colonies ; 
although Java was restored in 1816, andjiumatra exchanged 
foe> Malacca in 182^. 

At present, the Dutch flag flies nowhere on the mainland 
of India. Bftt quaint houses, Dutch tiles and carving, at 
Chinsurah, Negapatam, Jaffnapatam and at petty ports on the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts, with the formal canals, 
in some of^jhese okl Settlements, remind the traveller 
of scenes in the Netljcrltnds. 

The earliest English attempts to reach India were made 
by the North-westo passage. In 1496, Henry VII. granted 
letters patent to John Cabot and his ^ three sons (due o^ 
whom was the famous Sebastian) to fit out two ships for the 
exploration of this route. They failed, but discovered the 
island of Newfoundland, and sailed along the coast of 
America from Labrador to Virginia. In 1553, the ill-fated 
Sir Hugh Willoughby attempted to force a passage along 
the north of Europe and Asia, the successful accomplish- 
ment of which has been reserved for a Swedish savant of 
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our day. Sfl- Hugh perished miserably ; but his secou^:l 
in command ^Chancellor, reached a harbour on the, White 
Sea, now Archangel. Tb,ence he penetrated by land to the 
court ^of the Grand Duke of Moscow, and laid» the founda- 
tion of ‘ the Russia Cbmparfy for carrying on the overland 
trade between India? Persia, Bokhara, and Moscow.’ 

Many English attempts were made to find a North-wofit 
passage:, to “the East Indies, from 1576 to 1616. They 
.have left 01^ our modern maps the imperishable names of 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, an(\ Baffin. Meanwhile, in 1577, 
Sir Fdrancis Drake had cijcumnavi gated the globe, and on 
his way home had touched at Ternate, one of the Moluccas, 
the king of whi(;h inland agreed to supply the English nsition 
with all the cloves ^^bich it produced. 

The first modern Enghshman known tp have visited Ae 
Indian peninsula was Thomas Stephens, in 1579. Willian 
of Malmesbury states, indeed, that in 883 Sighelmus ol 
Sherborne, sent by King Alfred to Rome with presents* tc 
the Pope, proceeded thence to*^ India,’ to the tomb of St 
Thomas, and brought back jewels® and spikes. But, as 
' already pointed out, it by^fto means fqjlows that the * India 
of *William of Malmesbury meant the Indian peninsula 
Stephens (1579) was educated at New College, Oxford, anc 
becarne Rector of the Jusuit College in Salsette. , His letters 
to his father are said to have roused great enthusiasm ir 
England to trade directly with India. * 

In 1583, three English merchants, Ralph Fitch, James 
Newberry, and Leedes, went out to India overland as 
mert^ntile adventurers. The jealous Portuguese threv 
them into prison at Ormuz, and again at Goa. At lengtl 
Newberry settled down as a shopkeeper at Goa ; Leedei 
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entered the service of the Great ]\iughal ; «nd Fitch, i after 
a lengthened peregrination in Ceylon, Bengal, «Pegu, Siam, 
Malacca, and other parts of the East 3 ndies, returned to 
England. a f 

The defeat of the ‘Invincible -Armada ’ in 1588, at which 
time tjhe Crowns of Spain and PortugaKwere united, gave a 
frjfcsh stimulus to maritime enterprise in England ; and the 
successful voyage of the Dutch Cornelius Houttllan ^n 1 596 
showed the way round the Cape of Good Plope, into waters 
hitherto monopolized by the iportugiiese. 

In 1599 merchants of London held a meetino; on 
the 22nd September at Founders’ Hall, with the Lord 
IMayor in the chair, and agreed to /orm an Association for 
the purposes of trading directly with Indj^. Queen Elizabeth 
al^o sent Sir Johij. Mildenhall by Constantinople to the 
Great Mughal to apply for privileges for an English 
Company. On the 31st December, 1600, the English ♦East 
India Company was incorporated by Royal Charter, under 
the title of ‘ The Governor arid Company of Merchants of 
r.ondon tradjipg to the'Easj Indies.’ The original Company 
had only 125 shareholder, and a^^apital of £70,000^ which 
was raised to 460, 000 in 1612-13,’ when voyages w6re 
first undertaken onothe joint-stock account. 

Courten’s Association, known as ‘ Thp Assada Merchants,’ 
from a factory subsequently founded by it in Madagascar, 
was established in 1635, but, after a period of internecine 
rivalry, was united with the London Company in 1650. In 
*^54'55, the ‘ Company of Merchant Adventurers ’ obtained a 
Charter from Cromwell to trade with India, but united with 
the original Company two years later. A more formidable 
rival subsequently appeared in the English Company, 
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or ‘ CJeneral Sof^iety trading to the East Indies/ which 
was incorpor?jted under powerful patronage in ’1698, with a 
capital of 2 millions sterling. According to Evelyn, in his 
for March 5, 1698, ‘the Old East Imjia Company 
lost their business against tljie new Company by ten votes in 
Parliament ; so many of their friends being absent, going to 
see a tiger baited by dogs.’ However, a compromise wjs 
effected thYough the arbitration of Lord Godolphin in 
1708, by which the amalgamation of the ‘ London ’ and the 
‘ English ’ Companies was finally carried out in 1709, under 
the st}de of ‘ The United Co'Aipany of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies.’ About the same time, the 
Company advanced ?oans to the English Government 
aggregating ^^*3, *206,000 at 5 per cent, interest, in return for 
the exclusive privilege to trade to all places between {Jje 
C'ape of Good 'Hope and the Straits of Magellan. 

The early voyages of the Company from i6o© to 1612 are 
distinguished as the ‘ separate voyages,’ twelve in number. 
Xhe subscribers individually •vbore ti\e expenses of each 
voyage, and reaped the whole profits. , With the exception 
of the fourth, all these ,^arate voyages were highly pros- 
perous, the profits hardly ever falling below 100 per cent. 
After 1612, the vo/ages were conductecj on the joint-stock 
account. 

The English were promptly opposed by the Portuguese. 
But James Lancaster, even in the first voyage^ (1601-2), 
established comir;erciaI relations with the King of Achfn 
and at Priaman in the island of Sumatra ; as well as with 
the Moluccas, and at Bantam in Java, where he settled a 
‘House of Trade’ in 1603. In 1604, the Company 
undertook their second voyage, commanded by Sir Henry 
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Middleton, who 'extended their trade^ to Banda and 
Amboyna. The success 'of these voyageg attracted a 
number of private merchants to the busyiess ; and in 1606, 
James I. granted a licence to Sir Edward Michelborne 
and others to trade ‘to Cathay, China, Japan, Corea, and 
Cambaya.’ But Michelborne, pn arriving in the East, 
instead of exploring new sources of commerce like the 
East India Company, followed the pernicious example 
of the Portuguese, and plundered the native traders among 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago. He in this way 
secured a considerable booty, but brought disgrace on the 
British name, and seriously hindered the Company’s 
business at Bantam. 

In 1608, Captain D. Middleton, in command of the 
^fth voyage, was prevented by the Dutch from trading at 
Banda, but succeeded in obtaining a cargo at Pulo Way. 
In this yea^ also, Captain Hawkins proceeded fron# Surat, 
a» envoy from James 1 . and the East India Company, to 
the court of the Great Mughal. He was graciously 
received by the Emperor (Jahangir), and remained three 
years at Agra."" In 1609, Caj^»ftin Sharpa^ obtained the 
grant of free trade at Aden, and' a cargo of pepper at 
Priaman in Supiatra. In 1609, also, the Compaii||, 
constructed the dockyard at Deptford, which ^cas the 

c 

beginning, observes Sir William Monson, ‘ of the increase 
of great ships in England.’ In 1611, Sir Henry Middleton, 
in command of the sixth voyage, arrived before Cambay. 
He resolutely fought the Portuguese, who tried to beat him 
off, and obtained important concessions from the Native 
Powers. In 1610-11, also, Captain Hippon, commanding 
the seventh voyage, established agencies at Masulipatam^ 
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and ^ Siam, tat Patafiia or Patany on the Mal^y 
Peninsula, aid at Pettipollee. *We obtained ’leave^to trade 
at Surat in 1612. , ^ , 

In 1615, the Company’s fleet, under Cajitain Rest, was 
attached off Swally,* the j¥)rt of Surat, at the mouth of the 
river Tapti, by an o,veVwhelming force of Portuguese., But 
the assailants were utterly defeated in four engagements,^© 
the astonishment of the natives, •who had hitherto considered 
them invincible. The first-fruit of this decisive victory was 
the pre-eminence of our factory at Surat, with subordinate 
agencies at Gogra, AhmadafSad, and Cambay. Trade was 
also opened with the Persian Gulf. In 1614, an agency 
was established at Ajhiere by Mr. Edwards of the Surat 
factory. The chief^seat of the Company’s government in 
Western India remajned at Surat unti^ 1684-87, when^it 
was transferred to Bombay. ^ 

In 1615, Sir*Thomas Roe was sent by Jaities 1 . as am- 
bassador to the court of Jahangir, and succeeded in placfng 
the Company’s trade in the Mughal dominions on a more 
favourable footing. In 1618, the English ^gstablished a 
factory at Mochjt ; but th®%Dutch ci)mpelle(l them to resign 
all4)retensions to the Spic^, Islands. In fhat year also, the 
pompany failed in iti attempt to open a tjade with Ddbhol, 
fiaticMa, and Calicut, through a want of sincerity on the 
part of the Zamorin, or Calicut Raj L In 1619 we were 
permitted to establish a factory and build a fort at Jask, in 
the Persian Gulf. * 

In 1619, the * Treaty of Defence’ with the Dutch, to per- 
vent disputes between the English and Dutch Companies 
was ratified. When it was proclaimed in the East, the 
Dutch and English fleets, dressed out in all the ir flags, anc 
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► with yar(fs manned; saluted eadi other. But the treaty 
ended in the ^moke of that ‘‘ stately salutation, ^and the per- 
petual strife between the Dutch and English Companies 
went on as bigerly as ever. Up 'to this ^time, the English 
Company did not possess any territory in sovereign*right 
in the ‘ Indies,’ excepting in the island of Lantore or- Great 
Banda. The island was governed by a comniercial agent 
of the Company, who had livnder hin> thirty Eviropeans as 
clerks and warehousemen. This little band, with 256 armed 
Malays, constituted the only force by which it was protected. 
In the islands of Banda and V&io Roon and Rosengyn, the 
English Company had factories, al each of which w'ere ten 
agents. At Macassar and Achin they possessed agencies ; 
the whole being subordinate to a head Tac\ory at Bantam 
inJava. _ ‘ 

In 1620, the Dutch, notwithstanding \he Treaty of Defence 
concluded the previous year, expelled th© Englishifrom 
Pulo Roon and Lantore ; and in 162'! from Bantam in Java. 
The fugitive factors tfied towestablish themselves, first at 
Pulicat, and afterwards at Masulipatam on the Coromandel 
coast, but were effectually ^opposg/ji by the Dutch. In 1620, 
the Portuguese also attacked the Engksh fleef under Capl^in 
Shi Hinge, but werj defeated with greht loss. From thia; 
time the estimation in which the Portuguese were l\$ld by 
the natives declined, while that of the English rose.; In 
1620, too, ^he English Company established agencies at 
Agrd and Patn^. In 1622 they joined with the Persians, 
attacked and took Ormuz from the Portuguese, and obtained 
from Shdh Abbas a grant in perpetuity of the customs 
of Gombroon. This was the first time that the English 
took the offensive against the Portuguese. In the same 
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year, 1622, ouji Compa!iy succeedecf in rrJ.pcjfnhH<jV>ino- 
their factory Masulipatam. * 

The massacre of Amboyna, which made so deep an im- 
pression on the fnglish*mind, marked the ^climax of the 
i Dutch hatred to us ip the ^Eastern seas. After long and 
bitter recriminations, the Dutch seized our Captain Tower- 
son at Amboyna, with 9 Englishmen, 9 Japanese, and^i 
J^ortuguesd jailor, onnhe 17th bkibruary, 1623. They tortured 
the prisoners at their trial, and found them guilty of a 
conspiracy 'to surprise the garrison. The victims were 
executed in the heat of pasSon, and their torture and judi- 
cial murder led to an outburst of indignation in England. 
Ultimately, commissioi^ers were appointed to adjust the 
claims of the two n*itions ; and the Dutch had to pay a sum 
of /3,6 i 5 as satisfaction to the heirs of those who h^i 
sulTered. Hut from tliat time the Dutch* remained masters 
of Lantore and the neighbouring islands. They mono- 
polized the whole trade *of the Indian Archipelago, until the 
great rnival wars which comme»ced in \ 793. In 1624, the 
luiglish, unable to oppose the Dutch, , withdrew nearly all 
their factories from the Aj;jhipelagp, the Malay* Peninsula, 
Siam, and Java. Some*of the factors and* agents retired to 
the island of Laguftdy, in the Strait oi^ Sunda, but were 
forcecUby its unhealthiness to abandon it. 

Driven out of the Eastern Archipelago by the Dutch, and 
thus almost cut off from the lucrative spice trade, the English 
betook themselves nn earnest to founding Settlements on the 
Indian seaboard. In 1625-26, the English established a 
factory at Armaga on on the Coromandel coast, subordinate 
to Masulipatam. But in 1628, Masulipatam was, inconse- 
quence of the oppressions of the native governors, for a time 
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abandoned !n favour of Armaga'^ftn, which now mounted 12 
guns, and had 23 factors and agents. In 162^, our factory 
at Banfam in Java was re-established as an agency subor- 
dinate to Surat ; and in 1630, AAnagaloi^, reinforced by 20 
soldiers, was also placed under the Presidency of Suitit. ln» 
1632, the English factory was re-established at MasuUpatam, 
under a grant, the ‘Golden Firman,’ from the King of 
(jolconda. In 1634, by a /armdn duted Febtfilary 2, the 
Company obtained from the Great Mughal liberty *to trade 
in Bengal. But their ships were to resort only td Pippli in 
Orissa, now left far inland b/tiie sea. The Portuguese were 
in the same year expelled for a tinle from Bengal. * 

In 1634-35, the English factory at Bantam in Java was 
again raised to an independent Presidei^cy* and an agency 
established at Tatta, or ‘Scindy.’ ^In 1637, Ch)urten’s 
Association (chartered 1635) settled* agencies at Goa, 
Baticala, K 4 rvvar, Achin, and Rajapur. lu ships had the 
>eitr before plundered some native Vessels at Suraft and Diu. 
T'his act disgraced thi* Com|*any with the Mughal authorities 
(who could not comprehend the distinction between the 
C’ompany arfd the Association), jyid depressed the English 
trade with Surat, whtle that of the Dutch proportionately 
increased. # 

In 1638, Armagaon was abandoned as unsuit^d for 
commerce ; and in 1639, Fort St. Geofge, or Madaraspatam 
(Chennapatam), was founded by Francis Day, and the 
factors at Armagaon were removed to k. It was made 
subordinate to Bantam in Java, until raised in 1653 to the 
rank of a Presidency. In 164c, the Company established 
an agency at Bussorah, and a factory at Karwar. Trade 
having much extended, the Company ’s yard at Deptford was 
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foiinrj Joo small ior their \5hips, and they purchased sor^e 
copyhold gr>i)und at Blackwall, which at that tiwye was a 
waste marsh, without an inhabitant. Here they openj^d 
another dockyard, dn which W'as built the Ro}\%l George, of 
1 200 tons, the largest ship iip to that time constructe<l in 
England. , * , 

Our factory at Hiigli in Bengal was established in i640,niid 
at Ealasor 1642. In 1645, id consequence of professional 
services rendered by Mr. Oabriel Boughton, surgeon of the 
Hopeivell, to the Emperor Shah Jahan, additional privileges 
wore granted to the Company; and in 1646, the Governor 
of Bengal, who had also been medically attended by 
Boughton, made concessions which placed the factories 
at Balasor and Hugh on a more favourable footing. In 
1647, Courten's Association establisjjed its colony^^it 
A ssada, in Madagascar. In 1652, Cromwell declared war 
against the DutMi on account of their accumidatcd injuries 
against the English Company. In 1653, Engllsii 
factory at laicknow was withdrWn. No record has been 
found of its establishment. Iji ^658, tliij Company 
established a f^jetory at KAtimbazdr* (spelt * Castle Bazaar ’ 
in nhe records), and \he Emglish establishments in Bengal 
were made subordinate to Fort St. Gtiorge, or Madras, 
in steal! of to Bantan"^. 

In 1661, Bombay was ceded to the British Crown as part 
of the dower of Catharine of Braganza, but was not delivered 
up until 1665. Kmg Charles II. transferred it to the East 
India Company, for an annual payment of /lo, in 1668. 
The seat of the Western Presidency was removed to it from 
Surat in 1684-87. The Company’s establishments in the 
East Indies thus consisted in 1665 of the Presidency of 
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Bantam in Java, vvitFi its dcpencleTjcies of Jambi, JVIacassar, 
ami niiiKjr aj^encics in the Indian Archipelago ; Fort St. 
(iCtorp^e and its dejiendent factories on the Coromandel coast 
anti Ikmgal, i^nrat, with its afliliated dependency of Bombay ; 
and factories at Broach, AhmadaBad, and otlier places in 
Western Imiia ; also at Gombroon '(Bandar Abbas') and 
Bi'ssorah in the Persian Gulf and Faiphrates valley. In 
1 66 1, the factory at Ihliapatafn was foulidctl. T'n'1663, the 
jMlirlish factories established at Patna, Ifalasor, and Kasim- 
ba/ar were ordered to be discontinued, and purchases to l)e 
made only at ffu,u:li. In 1664, *'Snrat was pillag-cd by the 
Maratha Sivaji, but Sir Geor^^c ( Pxendeii bravely defended 
the Kn,L(lish factory; and the Mughal Emperor, in admira- 
tion of his conduct, granted the Comnany an exemption 
fr4'm customs for one year. 

In [68 1, Bengal was separated from Madras, and Mr 
(afterwards William) Hedges arrived* at Hugh, the 
chief Bengal factory, in July, 16S2, as the ncwl^-a[)pointed 
‘ agent and governor ^ of tluf'('omj)any’s affairs ‘ in the Bay 
of Bengal, and f)f ahe factories subordinate to it, at 
Kasiinbazar, Patna, Ifala^^or, MahMln and Dacca. A corporal 

(I * 

of approved fidelit/, with 20 soldiers,'^ to be a guard to the 
agimt’s person at t|ie factory of Hiigli, and to act against 
interlopers.’ Mr. Hedges’ Diary, from the signing''of his 
commission in November, 1681, to his return to England 
in April, ifi'Sy, has been edited, with \aluablc notes and 
commentaries, by the late Sir Henry Yule, and presents 
a very remarkable picture of life and government in 
India at the close of the 17th century. In 1684, Sir 

p 

John Child was made ‘ Captain -General and Admiral 
of India ; ’ and Sir John Wyborne, ‘ Vice-Admiral 
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and Ilef)iity-Govc*rnor of Bbmbay.' In 1687, the seat of tl)^ 
Presidency \v?is finally transferred from Surat to B^omba\ . 
In 1686, Kasimbaaar, in ^ommon with the other iMii^lisii 
factories in Bengifl, had been condemned to confiscation 
l>y the Nawab Shaist^ Khan.* The liuc^li factory was much 
o|)[)rcssed, gind the* Company’s business throughout Jndia 
suffered from the wars of the IMughals and Marathas. • 
In 1^87-8^, the Company’s* servants, l)roken in spirit 
by the oppressions of the native Viceroy, determined to 
abandon their factories in Bengal. In 1688, Captain Heath 
of th^ Resolution, in command of the ('ompany’s forces, 
embarked all its servants and goods, sailed down the Hdgli, 
and anchored ofj I^ilasor on the Orissa coast. They were, 
however, soon invited to return by the Emperor, who 
granted them the site/.)f the present cif^' of Calcutta foi^a 
fortific^d factory. In 1689, our factories at Vizagapatam and 
Masulipatam o*n the Madras coast were seized by the 
Muhammadans, and the factors were massacred. • 

But in this same year the Company determined to conso- 
lidate their position in India 01; thft basis ^f territorial 
sovereignty, to ^mable theiMo resirl tlje oppression of the 
Miighals and Maratlias* With that view, they passed the 
resolution which was destined to turn *their clerks and 
factor^ throughout Injia into conquerors and proconsuls : 

* The increase of our revenue is the subject of our care, as 
much as our trade ; ’tis that must maintain our force when 
twenty accidents may interrupt our trade ; ’tis that must 
make us a nation in India. Without that we are but a great 
number of interlopers, united by His Majesty’s Royal 
C'hartcr, fit only to trade where nobody of power thinks it their 
interest to prevent us. And upon this account it is that the 
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wise Dutch, in all their general aclv^ices that'‘ we have *'een, 
write ten paragraphs concerning their governmeht, their civil 
and military policy, warfare, and the increase of their 
revenue, for o/^.e paragraph they write concerning trade/ 
The subsequent history of the English East India Company 
and it^ Settlements will be narrated in the next cha})ter. 

/rhe Portuguese at no time attempted to found a Com- 
pany, but kept their Eastern trade as a royal enterprise and 
monopoly. 'Phe first incorporated Company was the Eng- 
lish, established in 1600, which was (piickly followed by the 
Dutch in 1602. The Dutch conquests, however, were piade 
ill the name of the State, and ranked as national colonies, 
not as semi-commercial possessions. Next came the 
ETench, whose first E^ast India Company was founded in 
i6f>4; the second, pi 1611 ; the third, in 1615 ; the fourth 
(Richelieu’s), in 1642 ; the fifth (Colbert’s), in 1664. The 
early FrenchK/ompanies consisted of trading adventurers, 
vvht) left no establishments in India ; and when * after the 
troublous period of the ETonde, Louis XIV. became firmly 
seated on the throne of Fn^nce, it was to the Mauritius and 
Madagascar that the kjngs minisKii*s looked fpr a field for 
commercial expansion. The Mauritius was occupied "in 
1652, and an attempt was made to form Settlements in 
Madagascar. Colbert, however, hopec|^ to win a shgfire in 
the profitable Indian trade, and the fifth ETench East India 
Company was founded by him in 1664, with the intention of 
rivalling the success of the English and the Dutch in India 
itself. Pondicherri was acquired in 1674, and Chander- 
nagar in 1 688 ; but want of support from France brqught 
the Company’s affairs in India to a very low ebb, and the 
Company felt obliged to cede its right of monopoly to 
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some enterprising »merchanls of Saint-Malo. The brilliant 
schemes of 5 ^aw drew fresh attention to the indian trade, 
and the powers, • possessions, and assets of Colbcrtjs 
Ojmpany were trdeen over by his great Ccinpany of the 
"West, which is chiefly remembered by its project of 
developing the colgny of Louisiana in America.^ On 
the downfall of T.aw, a sixth East India Company wf^s 
formed by tl?e union* of the French E.ast and West India, 
Senegal, and China Comj)anics, under the name of ‘The 
l^erpetual Company of the Indies,’ in 1719. Theexclu- 
,,,sive privileges of this Company were, by the French king’ i« 
decree, suspende’d in 1 7*69 ; and the Company was finally 
abolished by the National Assemby in 1790. 

Dumas and Dupleix, who were successively governors ol 
the French factories agd possessions in Ii^lia, first conccivitl 
the idea of founding an Indian Empire upon the ruins of the 
Mughal dynasty*; and for a time the French nation success- 
fully contended with the English for the supremacy in the 
East. The French Settlement in India are still five ir 
number, with an area of 203 squa|;e miles, and^a populatior 
of 282,923 sou^s in 1891. ^ 

The first Danish East India Company ^was formed in 1612 
and the second in. 1670. The Settlemc^its of Tranqueba 
and S(?rampur were both founded in 1616, and acquired b; 
the English by purchase from Denmark in 1845. 

Danish Settlements on the mainland of India were Port 
Novo ; with Edefova and Holcheri on the Malabar coas 
'Phe Company started by the Scotch in 1695 may be regarde 
as having been still-born. The ‘Royal Company of th 
Philippine Islands,' incorporated by the King of Spain i 
^ 733 » had little to do with India proper. 
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Of more importance was ‘The^Ostend Company,’ ,[ncor 
])oratcd by the Holy Roman Emperor in 172*^; its factors 
and agents being chiefly persons who ^ad served in the 
Dutch and J'mglish Companies. The Ostend Company 
formed the one great attempt of, the O^rman Empire, then 
with Austria at its head, to secure a share of the Indian 
trjde. It not only sent ships, but it founded two Settle- 
ments in India which threatened the commerce* of the older 
Kiiropcan Companies. One of its Settlements was at 
Coblom or Covelong, between the English Maefras and the 
Dutch Sadras, on the south-eastern coast. The other was 
at Bankipur, or ‘ lianky-bazaar,' oh the Iliigli river, between 
the English Calcutta and the Dutch Chinsurah. Each of 
these German Settlements was regarded with hatred by the 
Ej^glish and Dutch ; and with a more intense fear by the 
less successful French, whose adjacent Settlements at 
Pondicherri sn the Madras coast, and at Chanvlarnagar on the 
dlCtgli, were also threatened by the Ostend Company. The 
Dutch and English felt themselves particularly aggrieved. 
They pleaded the treaties of Westphalia and Utrecht. 
After long and loud altercations, ^pihe Emperor sacrificed the 
Ostend Company 'in 1727 to gain 'the acceptance of a 
project nearer hi^ heart — the Pragmhtic Sanction for the 
devolution of his hereditary dominions. To save his,h<!7nour, 
the sacrifice at first took the form of a suspension of the 
Company’s 'Charter for seven years. But the Company was 
doomed by the Maritime Powers. Its shareholders did not, 
however, despair. They made attempts to transfer their 
European centre of trade to Hamburg, Trieste, Tuscany, 
and even Sweden. After a miserable struggle the Ostend 
Company was finally extinguished by the arrangements 
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niadc^at, the rene'val of the'l English East India Company'^ 
Charter in 17^3. 

What the Junp^^ror of^ Austria had failed to eiTc(;t, 
P'rederick the Great, King of Prussia, resolved to accom- 
‘plish. ' Having got possession of E"ast I'riesland in 1744, he 
tried to convert its c'^pUal, hanbden, into a great northern 
])ort. Among other measures, he gave his royal patronage io 
the Asiatic Trading C.ompany, .Started ist September, 1750, 
and founded the Batgalische Handelsgesellschaft on the 

24th January, 1753. The first of these Companies had a 

1 

,^^capitaj of 70,625 ; but six ships sent successively to China 
only defrayed their own e*xpenses, and yielded a profit of 10 
per cent, in seven y^ears.* The Bengal Company of Embden 
proved still more unfortunate ; its existence was summed up 
in two expeditions which did not pay, and a lono- and cosllv 

lawsuit. 181249 ^ 

The failure of Frederick the Great’s efforts u; secure for 
Prussia a share in the Indian trade, resulted to some extent 
from the jealousy of the rivAl European Companies in 
India. The Dutch, French, and ^^ngllsh pilots,^ refused to 
show the way oj the danger ous Hilg’a river to the Embden 
ships, ‘ or any other not belonging to Powers already esta- 
blished in India.’ It is due to the Europoan Companies to 
state in thus refusing pilots to the new-comers, they 
were carrying out the orders of the Native Government of 
Bengal to which they were then strictly subject. ‘ If the 
Germans come here,’ the Nawab had written to the English 
merchants on a rumour of the first Embden expedition 
reachmg India, ‘it will be very bad for all the Europeans, 
but for you worst of all, and you will afterguards repent it ; 
and I shall be obliged to stop ail your trade and business.... 
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Therefore Take care that these Gejman ships do not ,CQ.me.’ 

_r I j 

‘God forbid th'at they should borne/ was the pious response 
of the President of the English Council,; ‘ but should this 
be the case, 1 in hopes they will be either sunk, broke, 
or destroyed.’ , t 

They came, nevertheless, and some y^ears later the Eliglish 
Court of Directors complain that their Bengal servants 
are anxious to trade prival-cly with the Embden Com- 
pany. ‘ If any of the Prussian ships,' wrotb the Court, Svant 
the usual assistance of water, provisions, or real necessaries, 
iliey are to be supplied accorefin'g to the customs of naUons 
ill amity one with the other. But you are bn no pretence 
whatsoever to have any dealings with 'them, or give the least 
assistance in their mercantile affairs.’ The truth is that the 
(rerman Ckirnpany had effected an entrance into Bengal, and 
found the French,^ English, and Dutch merchants quite 
willing to trade with it on their private account. But the 
German investments were made withbut experienJe, and the 
Enibden Company was bcibre long sacrificed by the 
Prussian king to the e:^igencies of his European diplomacy. 

The last nViion of EJuropc to epgage in maritime trade 
with India was Sweden. When the (Jstend Company v^as 
suspended, a number of its servants wele thrown out of em- 
ployment. Mr. Henry Koning, of Stockholm, took advantage 
of their knowledge of the East, and obtained a Charter for 
the ‘Swediifh Company,* dated 13th June, 1731. This 
Company was reorganized in 1806, but did little ; and, after 
many troubles, disappeared from India. 

Such is a summary of the efforts by European nations to 
obtain a share in the Indian trade. The Portuguese failed, 
because they attempted a task altogether beyond their 
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streng^Ji,; the corquest anc) the conversion of India. Thei?; 
memorials arc* the epic of the Lusiads, the death-roll ^of the 
Inquisition, an inciigent half-caste population, and thre.e 
decayed patches of t'erritory on the Bombay coait. The Dutch 
biiled on the Indian continert, because their trade was based 
(jn a monopoly which i‘t was impossible to maintain, e4icei)t 
by great and costly armaments. Their monopoly, howevef, 
still flourishes’ in their ‘isolated island dominion of lava. The 
French failed, in spite of the brilliancy of their arms and the 

<ji 

genius of their generals, from want of steady support at 
,,[iome.^^ 'Fheir ablest Indian servants fell victims to a corrupt 
court and a careless people. Their surviving Settlements 
disclose that talent for careful administration, which, but for 
French monarchs and their ministers and their mistresses, 
might have been di^jjplayed throughoi^t a wide Indi.^fj 
Fmpire. 

The German Companies, whether Austrian, br Prussian, 
were sacrificed to the diplomatic necessities of their wy^i 

H 

|)atrons in Europe ; and to the ’dependence of the German 
' States in the wars of the last c^ntuiy upon die Maritime 
Powers. But ,thc Germdris have , never abandoned the 
struggle. The share in the Indian trade which Prussian 
King and Austrian Kaiser failed to grasp in the i8th century, 
has bedn gradually acquired by German merchants in our 
own day. An important part of the commerce of Calcutta 
and Bombay is now conducted by German firms ; German 
mercantile agents aVc to be found in the rice districts, the 
jute districts, the cotton districts ; and persons of German 
nationality have rapidly increased in the Indian Census 
returns. 

England emerged the prize-winner from the long contest 
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ff the Kuropean nations for Her Jiuccess was^mrtly 

the g(iod gift of fortune, but chiefly the flcsult of four 
elements in the national character. 'Hiere was-~-first, a 
marvellous patience and self-restraint in refusing to enter 
on territorial conquests or projects Indian aggrandizc- 
ment^ until she had gathered strength enough, to succeed. 
Sljcond, an indomitable persistence in those projects once 
they were entered on ; and a total incapacity, on ,the part 
of her servants in India, of being stopped by dc^<nit. Third, 
an admirable mutual confidercp of the (Company’s servants 
in each other in times of trouble. ^ Fourth, and chief of all, 
the resolute support of the English nation at home. 
England has never doubted that she n^ust retrieve, at 
whatever strain to herself, every disaster which may befall 
Efiglishmen in h dia ; and she has never sacrificed the 
work of her Indian servants to the exigencies of her 
diplomacy in Europe. She was thp only Eurofiean Power 
wfiich unconsciously ^but absolutely carried out these two 
principles of policy. The result of that policy, pursued 
during two,,^and a lialf «centuries. is the British India of 
to-day. 

[From Sir W. W. Huntkr's Indian PJmpire.] 
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Two ,ccnluries have (^lapsed, since a few British merchants 
humbly solicited perfi\ission of the Indian princes to ttatlic 
in their dominions. '|lie Portuguese had formed importaitl 
establishments in India, before the British offered tliemselves 
as coinpetilctfs for the riches of the I'.ast. From the time 
when Vasco da Cyama distinguished his nation by dis- 
“?()verift^ tlie passage rouiK^ the Cape of Cood liope, a whole 
century had elapsed, dijring which, without a rival, the 
Portuguese had 'jnjf:)yed, and abused, the advantages of 
superior knowledge and art, amid a feeble and half civilized 
people. They had ex{)lorcd the Indian* Ocean, asfarifs 
Japan ; had discovered its islands, rich with some of the 
favourite productions of nature, hail achieved the most 
brilliant conquests, and, l)y thejr commerce, poured into 
Kuro[)e, in unexampled profusion, those commodities of the 
Fast, on which the nations at tliatnimc set an ctfjtraord inary 
value. 

The circumstances^)! this splendid fortune had violently 
attracted the attention of Europe. The colnmerce of India, 
even when confined toHliosc narrow limits which a carriage 
by land had prescribed, was sup[)Osed to havi; elevated 
feeble states into great ones; and to have constituted an 
enviable part in the fortune even of the most opulent and 
powerful ; to have contributed largely to support the 
Creowift monarchies both in Syria and Egypt; to have 
retarded the downfall of Constantinople; and to have 
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raised tile ^mall ami obscure repiblic of Venice to th^ rank 
and influence^^of the most potent kingdoms. The discovery 
therefd'rc of a new channel for this opulent traffic, and the 
happy experience of the Portuguese, inQamed the cupidity 
of all the maritime nations of Kiiroj)e^ and set bef(jr6 them> 
tlie most tempting ])rospecis. • 

An active spirit of commerce had already begun to display 
itself in England. 7'he nation had Imppily oUulined its full 
share of the improvement which had dawned in ‘Europe ; 
and the tranquil and economical reign of E^Kzabeth had 
been favciurable both to the 'ad:umulation of capital, and to 
those projects of private emolument on which the sj)irit of 
commerce depends. A brisk tracfc, and of considerable 
e.xtent, had been carried on during thc^ greater part of the 
si.xteenth century with the Netherlands, at that time the 
most improved and commercial part of Europe, 'bhe 
merchants of Bristol had opened a traffic with the Canary 
Isjands; those of Plymouth with th6 coasts of fcuinea and 
Brazil : the English now fished on the banks of Newfound- 
land ; and explored tlie sea of Spitzbergen, for the sovereign 
of the wat5fs : they engrossed^, by an exclusive privilege, 
the commerce of Russia: they took* an active part in<the 
irade of the Mediterranean: the co!npany of merchant 
adventurers pushed so vigorously the traffic with G't*rmany 
and the central parts of Elurope, as highly to excite the 
jealousy o^the Hans Towns : and the protestant inhabitants 
of the Netherlands and France, flying froili the persecutions 
of their own oppressive and bigoted Governments, augmented 
the commercial resources of England by the capital and 
skill of a large importation of the most ingenious and 
industrious people in Europe. 
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Whjle the English fluctui^ed between (i'esire and e^fecution, 
the Dutch, ip 1595, boldly stnt four ships ’to trade with 
India by the Cape of Good Hope. This exploit add*cd fuel, 
at once, to the Jealousy, and to the aml^ition of the 
• Kngli.^rti. In 1599 an, association was formed, and a fund, 
subscribed. It was agreed to petition the Queen for a 
warrant to fit out three ships, and export bullion, and alsc 
for a charter iof privileges. Tha approbation of government 
was reaflily signified ; but as a treaty was then pending 
with Spain, Y)olicy appeared to counsel delay. 

Towards the end of tin? t'car 1600 the efforts of the 
adventurers were renewed#; and the consent of government 
was obtained to proceed in preparations for an Indian 
Voyage, while the jVatent of incorporation was still iindet 
consideration, on the 31st of December the chartcr^o: 
privileges was obtaine*!. * 

A first and experimental attempt was naturally un})roduC' 
tive of any remarkable ilisult : but the first voyage of the 
East India Company was not dveourag^ng. The first place 
jn India to which tliey repaired wag Achecn, a principal 
city in the Island of Sumatj'a, at wdiich they wete favourablv 
rectpvcd. The^ form«ed a treaty of fommerce with the 
chief or sovereign <)f the place ; obtained permission tc 
erect a^actory ; and, having taken on board a quantity oi 
pepper, set sail for the Molaccas. In the Straits of Malacca 
they captured a Portuguese vessel of 900 toits burden, 
carrying calicoes Jfnd spices, which sufficed to lade the 
fleet. They diverted their course, therefore, to Bantam in 
the Island of Java ; where the captain, delivering his letters 
and^TPesents, and meeting with a favourable reception, left 
some agents, the first rudiments of the company’s factories 
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and returneU to England, where ^le arrived, in September 
*1603, with a 'handsome profij. to his owners on the capital of 
the VO}' age. 

The earliest of the company’s ^’oyages were exclusively 
directed to the Islands in the Indian ( )cean, as Sumatra,, 
Java, and Amboyna, the returns being raw silk, fine calicoes, 
indigo, cloves, and mace. In 1608, the factors .at Bantam 
and in the Moluccas reported that ibe cloth^ and calicoes 
jjnported from the continent of India were in great*^ recpiest 
in the Islands ; anti recommended the opening#. of a trade 
at Sural and Cambaya, to suf»p<y them with those commo- 
dities, which might be exchanged, ^witli extraordinary •profit; 
for the spices and other })roducli%ms of the Islands. I'o 
profit by these advantages, the fleet which bailed under the 
orders of Sir Henry Middleton, in 1609, was directed to 
steer for the Weslt-rn coast of the Asiatic continent, where 
tliey made s/iveral attempts to establish a cgrnmercial inter- 
course. At Aden and Mocha they were oppolscd by the 
Turks ; who surprited on^j of the shi[).s, and made the 
ca[)tain ami seventy ijien prisoners. On the coast of India 
their endetfvMurs were fVustrated by the influence of the 
Portuguese. A fleet fvhich saileef in ibii had* better ^success. 
Attacked at Swally, a place at no grcalh distance from Surat, 
l)y a large Protuguese armament, it made a suc^cessful 
defence ; and notwithstanding the inti'igues and efforts of 
the Portuguese, obtained a favourable reception at Surat. 
'Phe English now succeeded in formkig a commercial 
arrangement. Tlicy obtained permission to establish fac- 
tories at Surat, Ahmedubad, Cambaya, and Ooga, which 
were pointed out, by the agents of the compaft}, as 
tlie best situations ; and agreeing to pay a duty of 
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3\j)er^<,nt, received assiifkncc, that this should be th 

• • 

only exaction Ik) which their merchandise should be s^ibject 
that [)r()tection should be jfforded to iheir factories ; am 
that their [)ropcrty,* even in the case of the tleath of ihci 
Xei-ents, should be secflred tiU the arrival of another ileel. A 
finnan * or decree • o*f the han[)eror, conferring iliese 
privileges, was received on the nth of [anuary, 1613 ; ai^l 
authorised lh$ first establishment of the English on the 
c<mtiuenl of India, at that time the seat of one of the most 
extensive and splendid monarijhies on the surface of the 

I From Jamks History 0/ British l 7 tdia.\ 

III. 

Thk Gkowtu of thk East India Company. 

1613-1741). 

TuRouoiioirr the early part ot*the eighteenth century the 
Mogul em[)ire was in a state of dissolution. I'h^ commer- 
cial supremacy yf the Porti!j5inese hatl yi^dded to that of the 
Dutcli, which latter in its turn had begun to manifest 
une(puvocal symptoms of decline. Two •other European 
naijons*w«re preparii^ to contend for the power and 
influence which were ready to pass out of the Jiands of 
those too feeble to retain it» and the enmity of centuries 
was to find a new field for its development in an Indian 
war between the English and the French. 

The^rst appearance of the Fhiglish in India gave no 
promise of their future grandeur. The London East 
India Company, established solely for the purposes of 
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t^ade, was incorporated towards Ine latter (?n(l of thp , reign 
of Elizabeth. Bantam, in Java, for the trade of the Indian 
Islands, and Surat, for that of the continent, were long 
their principa’ stations. On the CoroMandel coast they 
first established themselves at iMasuli'patam, subsecjiienlly' 
at Ari?iegum, and finally at Madrasp'vlvim, where, by the 
favour of a native prince, they ol)tained permission to erect 
a fortification, wliieh receive‘1 the name of Forf §L Oeorge. 
degnapatam, on the same coast, which was purchased from 
another native prince, was, in like manner, fortified, and 
became a station of some importance under the nanie of 
Fort Si. David. On the opposite co!ist the island of Bombay, 

V 

which had been ceded to the British crown^ as part of tlie 
marriage iiortionof Catherine of Porlngal, Queen of Charles 
th(f Second, was, bj|- that sovereign, gr^mted to the Company, 
and in process of time it superseded Surat as their principal 
station on the western coast. In Bengal their p^pgress was 
si j.v and subject to frepuenL checks. 'Tney, hovvever, 
s icjee led in osLablisliing various factories, of which that of 
Hiiglf was chief, by. I for the most part they were 
dependent on Fort < St* Oeorg»:? In the year 1700, the 
villages of ChiUtanutlc, Oovindpore, and Calcutta, haVing 
been obtained by means of a large [iresent to Azim, grandson 
of Aurangzebe, the new acquisitipns were ckictared a 
presidency^. They were forthwith fortified, and in compli- 
ment to the reigning sovereign of England, the settlement 
received the name of Fort William. Thus was the foundation 
laid of the future capital of British India. 

Late in the year 1744, war was declared between J^Tance 
and England, and soon after the declaration, a British fleet 
was despatched to India, which, after cruising with some 
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succfjsis, appear<i(l off thcjcoast of Coromandel tlircateniijj^ 
l^ondichery. • In consecpicncc, however, of the intc^rvention 
of (he Nawah of tl\c Carnatic and the fears of the Brifjsh 
(Government of Mndras, it retired without effejtinj^ or even 
• attemptinj; anythini; ^pj^ainst the French settlement. The 
appe.ir?inco of a I^fftish fleet in the Indian seas W[y> soon 
followcMl by that of a Frencli Squadron, commanded by •I.a 
Bourdonnais^ a man whose naiile is eminent in the history 
of the brief and ini^lorioas career of his countrymen in the 
Fast. After some encounters of no great importance, but \n 
_^^hiel^ the luiglish had the advantage, the French fleet 
attickc'd the British settlAnent of Madras. As the Naw.ib 
had inlerfered to ^protect the Frencli jiossession of Pondi- 
cherv from the Knglisli, an I lula^surevl the latter that h(‘ 
would in like mauner^enforce the neutrayty of the French, 
application was ma le for th.^ fnllilment of his promise ; but 
it was not acc nfqiinied by that species of a ivoCacy which is 
requisite to the success of Oriental d plomicy, and it w'as, 
consequently, disregarded, dne result was disastrous ; tlu^ 
town was lorced to capitulate, tin; gobds of tyecompani, 
pan of the military stores •ivid all ilu; naval stores, wercj 
couTiscated, and a treaty was signed pledging the British to 
further payments, in consideration of the •(‘vaenation of the 
town. •T«ie period, however, for performing this stipulation 
was extended, in consetpicnce of the intrigues of Dupleix, 
(Governor of Poiulicheiy, who claimed, in virtue of that 
olhce, supreme authority overall the French possessions on 
India. Idie peace of Aix la Chapelle restored Madras to the 
Krigl^, who resumed po.ssession in .\ugust, 1749. 

[ From Edward Thornton ’.s History of the British 
Empire in India. Allkn.] 



IV. 


Thk Sikce of Ahcot 

175 'v 

'‘In 1751 two native princes, ]\IahorninL'(l Ali vni\ rbiiiula 
SalVil), were strivin^!; for the position of Na\v:tl), or Nabob, 
of the C'arnatic. 'I’lie lornier'‘was sufiporieJ by'rhe Knglisli 
the latter by the Frencii. In August due captiirLMl Allot, the 
capital of the ('arnalic, l)iit was iiniiietliatelv atVicked by a 
combined force of iMench ami I^'dian troops amoniuini^ to 
about ten thousand men, under the command of Rajah 
Sahil) son of Cdmiula Sahib.] » 

R.\jA Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which 
seemed iiuite inca[)able of sustaining a siege. The walls 
w'eil' ruinous, the ^ditches dry, the ];amparts too narrow 
U» admit the guns, tlie battleinenls too low to [»rotcct the 
soldiers. I’tle little garrison had been greiitly lYluced by 
casualties. It now consisted of a hundred and twenty 

I 

Kuropeans and two hundred^ sepoys. Only four oflicers 
were left ; tf|/;^,stock of 'provisions was scanty, and the com- 
mander, [CliveJ w’ho^ hiitl to c«^i».duct the defence under 
circumstances so ' discouraging, was a young man^ of 
livc-and-twenty, who had been bred a*l)ook-keeper. 

During fifty days the siege went op. During days 
the young captain maintained the defence, wdth a firmness, 
vigilance and ability, w^hich w^ould have done honour to the 
oldest marshal in Europe. The breach, however, increased 
day by day. The garrison began to feel the pressure of 
hunger. Under such circumstances, any troops so scjantily 
provided with officers might have been expected to show 
signs of insubordination ; and the danger was peculiarly 
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grca^ m a for(;c comp^|Sed of men 'differing vfidely frorrf 
each other iv extraction, colour, language, 'manners, and 
religion. But tli§ devotion of the little band to its chief 
surpassed anvthin^g that is related of the 'I'eyth Legion of 
(aesaV, or of the gu^ird of Napoleon. 'Fhe sepovs 
came to (live, not ^to* complain of their scanty fare, J)iil to 
propose that all the grain sliould be given to the Kiiropt^ns, 
who re(|iiirc11 more Aourishmefit than the natives of Asia, 
d he thin gruel, they said, which was strained away from 

the rice, would sullice for themselves. History contains 

• • * ^ 

jio more touching instance of military fidelity, or of the 
inlluence of a coinmandfng mind. 

An attempt inade by the (jovernment of Madras to 
relieve the place had tailed. But there was hope from 
another quarter. A body of six thousand iMahratUls Jialf 
soldiers, half robbers, under the command of a chief named 
I^forari Row, h^d been hired to assist Mahommed AH ; but 
thinking the I'reuch power irresistible, and the triumpl! of 
('hunda Sahib certain, they hafl hithe*rto remained inactive 
on the Ironiicrs ol the C'arnatic. The •fame of the defence of 
Arcot roused them Iroin lli^ir torpey. ^^Moriiri Row declared 
thtfi he had never iicTore believed that* Englishmen could 
fight, but tliat he \oul(l willingly help, them since he saw 
that tltiVihad spirit to helj) themselves. Rajah Sahib learned 
that the Mahriittas were in motion. It was necessary for 
him to be expeditious. He first tried negotiation^ He offered 
large bribes to Clive, which were rejected with scorn. He 
vowed that if his proposals were not accepted, he would 
i nstaij ^ly storm the fort, and put every man in it to the sword. 
Clive told him in reply with characteristic haughtiness, that 
his father was an usurper, that his army was a rabble, and 
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tlpu lie would do well to think tydcc before he sept , such 
|K>Uroon;> into a breach defended by English soldiers. 

Rajah Sahib determincvl to storm the ftv’t. 1 he day was 
well suited tu a bold military enteiprise.' It was the great 
Al.ihommedan festival wliich is .sicred 'to the memory of 
Hoseir; the son of Ali. d'he history ^of Islam contains 
iiotinng more touching tlian the event which gave rise to that 
solemnity. 'I'he mournful legend relates how the'Vhiet of l!ie 
Katimites, when all his brave followers had perished round 
him, drank Jiis latest draught of water, and uttered liis latest 
prayer, how tlie a^sassins carried his head in triiiinph^ 
iiow the tyrant smote the lifeless lips with his staff, and how 
a few old men recollected with tears th|U , they had seen 
those lips pressed to the lips of the Propiiet of (lod. After 
the^upse of near Ivpelve centuries, thq recurrence of this 
solemn season excites the fiercest and saddest emotions 
in the bosoms of the devout Moslein of India. Tihey work 
themselves up to such agonies of rage and lamentation that 
some, it is said, have given up the ghost from the mere 
elect of mei^.al excite'meiiD They believe that whoever, 
during this festival^ fjvlls in r.*i*lns againsl^ the infidels, 
atones by his death* for all the sins of his life, and passes' at 
once to the garden of the Houris. It was at this time that 
Rajah Sahib determined to assault A^cot. Stifiiiliating 
drugs were employed to aid the effect of religious zeal, and 
the besiegers drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with bang, 
rushed furiously to the attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, had 
made his arrangements, and exhausted by fatiguec, had 
thrown himself on his bed. He was awakened by the 
alarm, and was instantly at his post. The enemy advanced^ 
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Hriviiy3fJ)efore th^m clepli^^nts whose foreheads w^e armed • 
with iron plai^is. It was expeefed that tlie gates would yield 
to the shock ‘of th^se living balle ring- rams. Hut the huge 
beasts no sooner f«lt the English musket-ba|ls than they 
•turned round, and nisiied ^unously away, trampling on the 
multitifde which hjd« urged them forward. A rafjL was 
launched on the water which filled one part of the dit^di. 
Clive, [)crcci^'ing tha^ his gurtners at that post did not 
undorstaml their business, took the management of a piece 

of artillery iVunself, and cleared the raft in a few minutes. 

« * * 

jyiicrc the moat was ilry the assailants mounted with great 
boldness ; but they were deceived with a (ire so heavy and so 
well directed, that it soon quelkMl the courage even of 
fanaticism and intoxication. 'Ehe rear ranks of the English 
kept the front ranks sup{)]ied with a constant succc.ssioi^ of 
loaded muskets, and every shot told on the living mass 
below, After three desperate onsets, the besK^gers retired 
behind the ditch. • 

The struggle lasted about all hour. Four hundred of 
the assailants fell, d'he irarrison lost onlv five or six men. 
'Ehe besieged^ passed a'lii anxious ijight, looking for a 
reilfcwal of the attacTv. But when da}' broke, the enemy 
were no more to l>e seen. 'Ehey hati retired, leaving to the 
Englisti f^everal guns and a large (juantity of ammunition. 

[From i\lAC.\u lay’s Essay on Lord Clive. Longmans.] 
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The Fall of Duplex, 

1754. 

u 

It is impossible to deny to Dupleix the possession of 
some of the greatest qualities with which man has ever 
been endowed. He was a g>eat administrator, u diplomatist 
of die highest order, splendid organiser, a man wlio pos- 
sessed su[)remely the power of influencing others. He liad 
an intellect (jnick and subtle^, yet large and capable 
grasping ; an energy that nothing a nld abate ; a persistence, 
a determination, that were proof against every shock of 
fortune. He |>ossessed a noble, generous, and sympaihi- 
sinj{ nature ; he was utterly incapable of envy or jealousy : 
and was endowed besides with that equanimity of temjier 
lliat enaldeddiim to bear the greatest reverses, | the most 
crvel injustice towards himself, with’ resignation and com- 
posure. He was not 'indeed <a general. He did not j)ossess 
the taste for leading ivmies into the field. Yet he showed 
on many occasions— notably on ^Jie occasion of the siege 
of Pondichery by Rosea wen —that he 'could not only stond 
fire, but could defeat bv his unassiste(\ and natural skill all 
the efforts of the enemy, d'lie character of his go^’cirnment 
and the inliuence of his own presence are attested to by the 
English h'fstorian of that ejioch, w.iting. as he wms, under 
the spell of the prejudices of the jieriod. ' “ All his country- 
men,’^ writes Mr. (drme, “ concurred in thinking that his 
dismission from the government of Pondichery w'as the 
greatest detriment that could have happened to their interests 
in India.” It was on October 14, 1754, that Duplcix bade 
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adieu^to the couiUry of greatness, 'l^affled* al he had 
been in his Ij^rgc schemes, ruificd as he was l!nown to have 
l)een by the measures of Godeheu, he was yel, in spile of 
the declared hostjlily ot that ])ersonage, followed to the 
^)lacc of embarkation \)y the j)rincipar ofTicers and emplvyes 
of Pomlichery, ami by all the common people, ddieir 
generous hearts s])oke out in the universal feeling of ret^et 
at liis depUAure. 'I'heir grief was far more ehajiient, 
infinitely*more expressive, than would have been the smiles 
of a Pompad(jur ! 

^ Very briedy we t)ro])ose t(^ ll)llow the disgraced governor 
to his last hour. Beforo he had landed in Prance, the 
minister, Machault, feuTing in tlie then state of P.uropean 
politics, the result in India of the recall of Dupleix, and 
hoping it might not have been ac:ua'ly accom])lislied. ^uui 
sjat to Dupleix a despatch in wiiich he altected to treat him 
as governor, (iodelieu merely as commissary oj the king to 
make peace. 'Phis d^Jspatch reached Pondichery afier 
Dupleix had left it, though it Uxd beefn exj)ediied by the 
' minister in the ho[)e that it would prevent his dei)arture. 
His arrival, therefore, in Prance was lo(jked \ipon in the 
liglu of a misfortuht*, and ii appeared* for some time not 
improbable that lie iVfight even be reinstated in his })osi. 
He w^SjJiherefore, well received and ilatiered wiili hopes of 
a settlement of liis claims as soon, however, as the intel- 
ligence of tlie disgraceful peace made by (jodelfeu reached 
France, and the tiisagreements with Englaml were eon- 
sequeutl}' regarded as settled, the ministry at once began to 
treat Dupleix as a man from whom nothing more could be 
hSpKl, but who, on his part, would importune them with 
claims. Tliey, therefore, or rather, acting with them, the 
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Director?! of the Company, at^bnce chanj^ed their njanncr 
towards him, and absolutely" refused to take , his accounts 
into consideration. In vain did he remonstrate. In vain 
did he i)oint put that he was persecuted by creditors who 
were simply creditors, becaiivc, on . his sccurilv, th'cy had' 
advanced their funds to the (lovernmeiit of Pondichtry. In 
vt^in did he write a memoir, setting forth in a modest but 
graphic style, all he had (fone, the skims of ilioney lie had 
advanced. For seven years he urged and pressed his 
claims, supporting them by incontestable proofs. He 
received not even tlie shadow of redress. Xay, ^mor^ 
Many of those whom he had befriended in his prosperity, 
and who had advanced sums to (he Vondichery Government, 
sued him frir repavment. Icven Fussy, who was to have 
bc^n his stejison, deserted him in his extremity, broke off 
the marriage, and appeared in the list of claimants against 
him. d'o such a state of misery was he redticed,|that, three 
months before he died, his home was in the occupation of 
bailiffs. Three days’ beforeHhat sad event, he thus wrote in 
his memoir : “ I have sacrificed my youth, rr.y fortune, 

mv life, to enrich my nation in 4‘sia. Unfortunate friends, 

r * * c 

too weak relations," devoted all their irroperly to the sucees.s 
of my projects. , They are now in ‘misery and want. [ 
have submitted to all the judiciary forms ; I have (Remanded 
as the last of the creditors, that which is due to me. JMy 
services arb treated as fables ; my demand is denounced as 
ridiculous; I am treated as the vilest of' mankind. I am 
in the most deplorable indigence ; the little property that 
remained to me has been seized. I am compelled^o ask 
for decrees for delay in order not to be dragged into 
prison.” Thus wrote, three days before he died, the man who 
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had do]i{^ for Franije more fljan all her kTngs, besidfc whose 
exploits the de<j(ls of her her Villars, Ifer 'rurenne 

sink into insig'nilicaiice. The founder of an empire treated 
as the vilest of mankind, his just claims unattended to then, 
iTnseltletl^ even to thi^ day \ the man who accpiired for 
France territories in^ tihc Fast larger than France iierself, 
treated as an importunate imj)Ostor ! Not long could 
even his hra*\'^ spirit Vndure such a contest. He died on 
November lo, 1764. 

[From AIallkson’s Hhlory 0/^ the French in India. Allen. 1 

/VI. 

The 'BIack Hole of Calcutta. 

1756. 

[.\li Vardi Khan, thd last of the great Nawrlbs of Bengal 
(174056) gr()\i\s old without having a son to whom to 
leave his rulership.] ’ , 

Accori)in(;ly, when three ye.trs before his death he saw 
the neeessiiv, owing to age and infirmities, of nominating 
his successor to^the subashi^, his chojce^fell on nis favourite 
grandson, who was also* his grand nephe^r. To him he at 
once delegated the practical government ,of the provinces 
in supeil'e^sion of his two uncles, and to the consternation 
of many innuential subjects. For in truth the object of the 
old man’s dotage was badly equipped for ruling? He had 
been a spoiled chilti from infancy, brought up in his grand- 
failier’s palace as an over-indulged little despot, surrounded 
by^prodigaie favourites. He grew up in ignorance, seeing 
nothing and hearing nothing except through the eyes and 
ears of his barbarous and corrupt environment. It would 
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have bern ' strangd if his earlf manhood had not been 
^marked by ^rvil temper and'' by a dispusitiop at once cruel 
and revengeful. His name was Murza Muhammad, but he 
is better known to history by nis title of Si raj ud Dawla 
(lamp of the State). ^ ' 

(.)n the death of the old Nawab a/: the age of eighty-two, 
in April, 1756, this youth, then about twenty-five years old, 
ascended the miisnud. After his 'three yaai's’ de facto 
introduction to rule, his actual elevation was^ sullenly 
acquiesced in by the nobles at Murshidal)ad, ‘more readily 
perhaps as his provident gran'i-father had left him an arqj^, 
which might prove useful in casf^ of his accession being 
disputed. Immeiliately after being proclaimed, the new 
Nawab was not slow to find reasons for quarrelling with the 
English settled in Bengal ; in furtherance, probably, of a 
long-formed design founded on the anticipation of getting 
possession cif the vast wealth which rurnohr crerlited them 
with having accumulate J. He set out for C'alcutta by 
forced marches so ^.s to over the ground before the 
daily expected rains should delay his ^irogress. 'Fhis 
so-called foVi (of Calcutta) waj> runproLected by any ditch 
or out-work, an i \tas quite commanded on the land ftices 
by the houses nearest to it. Poor as the defensive arrange- 
ments were at the best, their insulhciency was cMitensified 
by the state of disrepair into which they had been allowed 
to fall. 'IMe terraces had become so shaky as to preclude 
the use of the slightest guns on them, and their parapets 
were too low for the effective employment of , musketry. 
Heavy fire, therefore, was restricted to the basticgjs and 
main gate, but even there the embrasures were dangerously 
wide. To ventilate the chambers against the east curtain 
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several windows had been struck out, “ so many Ifreaches 
made for the enemy.” 

The garrisor/ proper at this time consisted oi aoout 250 
men including Euraiiians and native “ Portuguese.” 'I'lie 
Europecm element bayely ai^iounted to 60 soldiers and 
gunners.* None had apy active military training. 'Pheir 
experience was limited to guard and sentry duty* and 
to the escorting the tompany’» merchandise to and fro, 
by land o\ by river, between head tjuariers and the oui 
factories. Afl the inhabitants, therefore (including the sea 
faring people who would 1/b ‘spared from the ^vessels in 
port), capable of bearing arms were enrolled as militia aiui 
tormed into two comi)anres. About 50 persons,” says a 
resident, “detache’l themselves from the militia and entereti 
volunteers among the military to remain during the troubles, 
34 of these were company's servants.” Counting these 
the militia numbcretl about 260, largely made itp, however, 
of Armenians, Portuguesd and slaves. We get a tolerabVy 
close idea of what the small European population of Calcutta 
was at this time when told that between the military proper 
and the militia not more ^han 180 Europeans* could be 
mustered. 

Early on the i6tlf of June, 1756, the approach of the 
enemy waj^ announced. The captors were in possession of 
the fort about six o’clock in the evening of the 20th of June. 
The number of people who became prisoners, oti the fort 
falling into the enemy’s hands, was ond hundred and forty- 
six ; they consisted of those who had borne arms, and were 
of all scy:ts and conditions, black, brown, and white. Most 
accounts agree that there was only one woman amongst them. 
Many of this shattered remnant were wounded ; all were 
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in a st^,le' oi exliausiion. When it was dark they were'- 
'directed to Collect, all, withv)ut distinction, under the arched 
verandah and to sit down quietly in one body. This they 
did, their backs being turned to liie barracks and its j)rison, 
and their faces looking out west towards the parade 'ground 
of the fort, where “ were drawn ^iip about fouv' or five 
hundred gun-men with lighted torches.” At ’this time the 
factory buildings were on Ike to the" right awl left of the 
collected prisoners, and as the flames advancecf towards 
them they apprehended that their death b^ suffocation 
and lire Was designed. d'\ii^ fear was strengthened 
their seeing, ab(jut half past s^ven. some oOicers with 
torches going into the chambei\ at their right and at 
their backs, as thougli they intended lo set those on fire 
also. A hasty determination was come to “ of rushing on 
their guards, seizing their scymitars, and attacking the 
troops on tl^.e parade, rather than be thus^ tamfly roasted 
ahve.” Before attempting this, Hblwell [one of the junior 
members of CouncfiJ wentdiack to the torch-bearers, and 
found that they wercv merely looking for a place to secure 
the prisoticTi? in for the night. Vyiiat occurred immediately, 
after this had belte,r be given in llofwell s own words 
“ We observed jiart of the guard dr&wn up on the parade 
advance to us with the officers who^had been vipvvwg the 
rooms, riiey ordered us all to rise, and go into the bar- 
racks to tlfe left of the court of guard. In we went most 
readily, and were pleasing ourselves with the prospect of 
passing a comfortable night on the platform, little dreaming 
of the infernal apartment in reserve for us. For 
no sooner all within the barracks, than the guard advanced 
to the inner arches and parapet wall, and, with their muskets 
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presented, ordered^ us to go* into the room at the sputhern- 
most end of the barracks, co*mmonly called the* Black Hole' 
})rison ; whilst •others from the court of guard, with* clubs 
and drawn scymiU\rs, prtfssed upon those of us next to 
I'^iein. ‘Tiiis stroke was so^ sudden, so unexi)ecied, and 
the thrO'Mg and j)ressiiOj' so great uf)on us next the door 
of the Black 'Hole [)rison, there was no resisting it* but, 
like one agfu^led wave* imj)cllii7g another, we were obliged 
to give \\\v and enter ; the rest following like a torrent, few 
amongst us, The soldiers excepted, having the least idea of 
thj dimensions or nature of *a* j)lace we had n?ver seen ; 
for if we had, we should ?A all events have rushed upon the 
guard, and been th^ 'lesser evil, by our own choice cut 
to pieces.’' 

The following incident occurred just before they w'cre 
locked lip : — 

“ Here 1 must* detain you a little to do hcjjiour to the 
memory of a man to whbin 1 hail in many instances beei^ a 
friend, and who on this occasion defnonstraled his sensi 
bilily of it in a degree worthy of a much higher rank. His 

name was Leech, the comi^any’s smith, as \vefl*as clerk ot 

• * ' * * 

the ^larish ; this man Ifad made his esca)*e when the Moori 
entered the fort, and*returned just as it dark to tell me 
he had«|)r^vided a boat, and Nvould ensure my escape if 1 
would follow him through a passage few were aciiuainted 
with, and by which he had then entered. (This might easil) 
have been accompfished, as the guard put over us took but 
very slight notice of us.) I thanked him in the best term? 
I was ^le, but told him it was a step 1 could not prevail or 
myself to take, as 1 should thereby very ill repay the attach 
ment the gentlemen and the garrison had shewn to me 
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and that f resolved *to share theif fate, be it what it would ; 
f)ut pressed llini to secure his own escape without loss of 
time, t 6 which he gallantly replied tliat then he was resolved 
to share mine, and would not ’leave me.*’ This noble 
feilo.v s giMLifa le and li lelity cost him, his life ; he died in* 
tlie Black Hole. 

The night was the hottest and sultriest of the whole year, 
that immediately before ihe^lirsl fall (A the mo!isoon rains ; 
tlicse did not begin till the night of the 21st, when tt rained 
in torrents. Wiien the heat and smoke proce'eding from 
the biiildinjjs on lire all arouddSire taken into account bt^ 
sides, no estimate coming up to ideality can be formed of 
what the stifling temperature must 'have been. “ Nothing 
in history or liction approaches the horrors which were 
recounted by the few survivors of that night.” 

What Holwell’s experience was, may be summarised thus : 
On realizing, the trap they were in, he still ‘acted as their 
chief, anti besought them to try and* keep calm, as the only 
chance of escape froiA deaths At first they listened to his 
entreaty, ami nothing was heard save the cries and groans 
wrung from*tfie many wounded.^ ye next promised mor.ey 
to an old Jemadau' of the guard tb try and get the tK)or 
opened or the prisoners divided ; this tould not be done. 
In a few minutes all were steaming with per^ipfration, 
giving rise to intolerable thirst. Many expedients were 
proposed a possible means of getting more rooin, or 
some movement of air. All, save Hoi well and two or three 
next him, got out of their clothes. An attempt was made to 
sit and rise alternately at the word of command b^;;^ this 
proved fatal to the weaker captives who, so tightly were 
they wedged, had not strength to struggle to their feet again, 
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and were trampled to death by their stronger neighbours, 
i^'rom time to time fruitless efforts were mad«! to force the* 
door. In ab®ut an hour all except those at the windows 
were iJecoming ou^ragcoift from thirst, and cried for water. 
•T'he old native ofliccr, through mistaken pUy, had some 
brought, in skins. Then came the w’ild raving and the agony 
of struggle;* all control was lo.st. Ilolwell and* two 
wounded lafU took iiiihe water ^is fast as they could, in hats 
s(|ueczci>thr(jugh the bars, but the little tliat reached the lips 
of tho.se clutdiingat it merely intensified their terrible thirst. 
More agonizing to Hohvell cfcA than his own thirst, was the 
feelinj that he could not reach those at the back of the 
prison, who implored hiili with parched throats for one drop, 
“ calling on me by*t/ie tender consideration of friendshijT and 
alTection, and who knew they were really dear to me.” ^o 
eagerly Was the water raged for, that thos(? who had posts of 
vantage at the other window, left them and thi^ life-saving 
air, to fight to that atMvhich it was ; not till later w'asjt 
brought to the further window aiso. 'Wiis awful scene went 
on for two hours, to the devilish enjoyyicnt of the guards 
without, who kept the siyiyly of'water going •a'^id held uj) 
lanliirns to the* bars fo enable them *t(d see the frenzieil 
struggle for it in the %rowd within. Entreaty and abuses 
were aitejnately resorted to, for inducing or provoking the 
guards to shoot their tortured victims, who now longed for 
any death that w^ould close their sufferings. By About half 
past eleven the gl'cater number of those still living, the 
occupants of the windows excepted, w^ere delirious. It was 
at letigdi realised by all that the insufficient whaler merely 
added fuel to the fire, and shrieks were raised for “air, air. ’ 
To get to this as a last effort several who were behind leaped 

PART HI ^ 
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and scrambled on the backs and heads of those in the front 
rows, and gra^sping the bars eo held their position while life 
or strength lasted. By degrees, as death mercifully released 
the greater number, the air admitted sufficed to keep alive 
those whose endurance, or place near the openings,, was 
favourable for survival. Only twenty-three (not one sixth of 
the whole) were taken out alive when the door \/as opened 
at dawn on the 21st of Jun(?. Holwell’s personal remem- 
brance of the night ceased at two a. m., as he then ("or the 
second time) gave up the struggle of life, and surk into what 
he believed- and hoped was the shadow of death. 

[From H. E. Busteed’s Echoes from old Calcutta. 

Thacker, Spink & Co.] 

The Battle of Pl asset. 

1757 - 

[In October, 1756, Clive was sent from Madras to punish 
Nawab Siraj-ud-daula, the SubaffiMr of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, for the massac»'e of the “Black Hole.’’ He 
retook Calcutta in January 1757, and set out thence to 
Plassey, where the Mawab was lying with an army of 
68,000 men. Clive had with him about 900 Europeans 
and 2,100 sepoys. Mir Jafar, comrnander-in-chief of jthe 
Nawdb’s army, entered into an engagement with the 
English to betray his master, but he really waited to see 
which side would be in the ascendant.] 

They (the i. e. English) reached Plassey, at one o’clock 
on the morning of the 23rd of June and lay down to sleep 
in a mango-grove, the sound of drums and other music in 
the camp of the Nawdb solacing rather than disturbing them. 
The Subahdar had reached his head-quarters twelve hr-rs 
before them. 
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The mhngo-grove in whi^h the English. were I’es^ng was 
but a mile distant from the ihtrcyched position •occupied by 
Siraj-ud daula/s army a little in advance, on the bank*of the 
river, ^ood a huntihg-box^belonging to the Nawab, encom- 
passed, by a wall of masonry. 

On the spot whicli the Vlawdb had selected ior his 
entrenched camp, thd river makes a bend in the form ’of a 
horse shoc,i jvith the, points ijiuch contracted, forming* a 
peninsulf%of about three miles in circumference, the neck of 
which was less than a quarter of a mile in breadth. The 
intrenchment commenced a littte below the soutttbrn point 
o/this* gorge, extending inland for 200 yards, and sweeping 
thence round to the north for about three miles. At this 
angle was a redofiDt, on which the enemy had mdfihted 
several pieces of cannon, and about 800 yards td the south, 
nearer Clive’s grove, *was a tank, and !oo yards funter 
south was a second and large one. The Subahdar’s army 
was encamped partly in this peninsula, partly in rear of ll^e 
intrenchment. The most cflici^jnt portion of his force was 
a small party of forty to fifty Frcnchipen, commanded by 
M. St. Frais, formerly onc^of the Council of ChihKlranagar. 
Thi.^ party had Attached to it^our liglit hel^i pieces. At day- 
break on the 23rd of » June the Nawilb moved his entire 
army ojjt of the intrenchment and advanced towards the 
position occupied by Clive, the several corps marching in 
compact order. In front was St. P'rais, who took post at 
the larger tank, thsft nearest Clive's grove. On a line to his 
right, near the river, were a couple of heavy guns, under 
the orders of a native oflicer. Behind these two advanced 
pavdes, and within supporting distance, was a chosen body 
of 5000 tiorse and 7000 foot, under the immediate command 
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• of the Na^vah's mosft faithful general, Mir Madan. The rest 
of the Nawab^ army extended in a curve, its right resting 
on the liillock near the camp ; thence sweeping round in 
dense columns of horse and fo 1 )t to the eastward of the 
soiitli-east angle of the grove. Here nearest to the Epiglish 
were placed the troops of Mir Jafar, then those of Yar f.utf 
Khan, beyond these Raja Dnhih Ram. The English within 
the grove were thus almost surroimded'bv the nvbr and the 
enemy ; but in view of the promised treachery of !\Pir Jafar, 
the greatest danger was to be apprehended "from their 
immediate ’trout, viz., from ,sY'‘']'>ais, with his little body 
of iM'enchmen, and from ]\Iir Madim. 

From the roof of the hunting-house Clive watched his 
enemy take up the positions which w’ould hold him, if their 
genj'rals were true to their masters, in a vice. Jt would 
seem that the action commenced by a discharge of one of 
the four gups of St. Krais. 'I'liis discharge killed one and 
wctfindcd another of the men of the FAiropean battalion. Im- 
mediately afterwards the whoie of the enemy’s guns ojicned 
fire, but their shots oflew high, and did but little mischief. 
Clive meanwlhle had drawn up his, troops in line in front of 
the grove, their left resting on the lAinting ‘ box, wdth .the 
exception of two ^^uns and iwo howivyers w'hich he had 
posted at some brick-kilns some 200 yards in frqnV,of the 
hunting-box spoken of. 

.After a efinnonade of half an hour, the English having 
lost ten Europeans and twenty sepoys in kfilcd and wounded 
(dive withdrew them under shelter of the grove leaving one 
detachment at the brick-kilns, another at the hunting-box. 
This retrograde movement greatly encouraged the eneilT^. 
Then Clive summoned his principal officers to a conference, 
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and il*\v;is resolv<id that fbc troops sh"ould occipv their 
existing; positi'ins until midnight, and should then ^attack 
the Na^ab's camp. , Scarcely was the conference over, than 
the skies poured dcAvn a fierce shower, such as^occurs often 
riuring'tljic rainy season, which lasted an hour. Then it 
was that* the enemy’ iirtillery fire slackened bv degrees 
almost to the point of ceasing, for the rain had damagti^l 
their ammunftion, led almost •completely without cover, 
(dive ha(f l)een more careful of his powder, so that when 
the enemy’s liorse, believing the English guns asj)owerless 
as:»the^ own, advanced towards the grove to charge, they 
were received with a tire which emptied many a sadtlle, and 
sent them reeling^ Jiack. In this charge Mi'r Madan^was 
killed. 

The death of this ^brave and faithfi^l soldier greLgly 
disheartened the siibahdar. He sent for ]\Iir John, and 
implored him to* remain faithful to his oath. •Taking off 
his turban and casting it at the feet of his uncle, he exclaimed! 
in humble tones, ‘Jafar, that turfcan thou must defend Mii 
Jafar promised but instead of pe^rforftiing, the degenerate 
Muhammadan returned to Jiis confci^crates and sent ti 
despatch to Clive, informing him of all that had passed, 
and begging him to j)ush on immediately^, or, if that were 
impossiWoi not to fail to attack during the night. 

It is impossible not to feel sympathy for the youthfu 
prince, surrounded by traitors, his one true adherent killed 
Scarcely had Mi'r Jafar quitted him when there came to hiir 
another traitor, Raja Dulab Ram. Instead of encouraging 
the Siibahdar to fright it out, the treacherous Raja gave 
^uel to his fears, told him the day was lost, and urged him 
to flee to Mursbiddbdd. In an evil hour for his dynasty 
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^an(i for (limself, Siraj-ud-daula , yielded to his perswsions, 
mounted a swift dromedary, and fled, accompanied by 200 
horsemen, to his capital. ^ , 

By two o’clock the enemy’s attack had completely ceased, 
and they were observed yokin»^ theiy oxen prepa,nltory to 
withdrawing^ within the intrenchmcr/t ,as the Siibalidar had 
oolered. There remained only on the ground that body of 
forty gallant Frenchmen tinder St. Frais, whom I have 
described as occupying the ground about the larger tank, 
that nearest to the grove. The post was an important one, 
l<jr from it the English would have taken the retreatjjig 
enemy in flank, and have intlicteo^^ heavy loss upon them. 
Wh.en St. Frais recognized the earnest, ness of the English, 
and that he was entirely without support, he evacuated the 
})»:jt, and retreated to the redoubt at the corner of the 
Intrenchment. There he placed his guns ready for action. 

Clive adv^anced to a position whence he could cannonade 
die enemy’s camp. The effect of this fire was to cause 
great loss and confusion amongst the troops of ihe Subahdar, 
at the sarr^e time thac the English, giving by their advance, 
their flank to the French in tbe^redoubt, suffered also. To 
put an end to this cross fire, Clive saw that the one remedy 
was to storm the redoubt. St. Frais displayed a bold front, 
but, abandoned almost immediately by his na.tf(e allies, 
and deeming it wiser to preserve handful of Europeans for 
another occasion, he evacuated the redoubt, leaving his 
fieldpieces behind him. His resistence was the last 
opposition offered to the English, The clock struck five 
as he fell back, thus tolling the memorable hour which ^ave 
to England the richest province in India. Just as the beaten 
and betrayed army was moving off with its impediments 
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its el^ephant, its ^ camels, * leaving to be scrarhbjed for an, 
enormous mass of bag^^agef stores, cattle, and canfp 
equipage, Clive received messengers from Mir Jafar •request- 
ing ah intervie^Y, Clivft replied by appointing a meefing 
for the morrow at Daudpur a village twenty* miles to ihe* 
south of Murshfdabad. Thither the bulk, of the troops, their 
spirits cheered by the promise made them that the/ would 
receive a Ml^'ral donation in rr^ney, marched that evening ; 
whilst \ ‘detachment under Eyre Coote went forward in 
pursuit, toTrevent the enemy from rallying. After a short 
Jialt, to enable the commiss?irft.t to exchange thSr small and 
worn-out bullocks for die splendid oxen of the Siibahddr, 
the troops pressed on, and at eight o’clock the entire force 
was united at Daudpur. 

Such was the battle of Plassey. The loss of the English 
force was extremely small, amounting *to seven Europeans 
and sixteen sepoys killed, and thirteen Europeans and thirty- 
six sepoys wounded.* No officer was killed, two were 
wounded, but their names arc# not re€orded. 

[From M.\lleson s Lord Clarendon Press.] 


Tnf New Order in Beng.\l. 

1772— 1774 

It was not till the 13th April, 1772, that Cattier handed 
over to Hastings’ the keys of office, with the chaj;ge of a 
depleted treasury, a burdensome debt, and a government 
wholljt out of gear. He was told to make strict enquiry 
into all the misdeeds alleged against the Company’s servants 
of every grade, to punish provetj offenders according to 
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their deserts, to sweep away the monopolies that were l^illing* 
uie inland trade, to devise'chcaper and surer modes of 
collectmg the revenue, to re-organise the Nawal'/s household, 
and bring to account the chief native olficers in Bengal 
aivi Behar. or ' 

Within a fortnight, the new Governor had taken the first 
stej)s towards effecting a great revolution in the affairs of 
Bengal. Uj) to this time tthe inlerilal gover'iiinent of the 
two provinces, Bengal and Behar—for Orrisa was ^till held 
by the [Marathas — had remained for each in the' hands of a 
Nail) Diwah, or deputy-go vernoV. Within Bengal itself^the^e 
large powers had been entrusted b^' Clive to Muhammad 
Raza Khan, a Musahnan noble of approved loyaltv and 
higli repute. The outlying province of Behar was ruled in 
like manner bv Raja Sliitab Rui, the brave Hindu chief who 

o ' V 

had fought under the walls of Patna in tlie front rank of 
Knox’s heroe^. On the 24th April, 1772, Hastings received 
the^letter in which the Court of Directors aniiouncJd their 
intention to ‘ stand foiah as D'wan/ and to entrust their own 
servants with ‘ entire care and management of the revenues 
of Bengal, 'ilastiiigs was enjoinec} to remove Muhammad 
Reza Khan from oPice, and to bring nim down to Calcutta 
to defend himself from certain chargd^s of ernhczzlcmcnt 
and op[)ression into which en(|iiiry must he made. ^ E>iiuilar 
measures were to be taken against Shitab Rai. Before 
many days koth these gentlemen had been escorted down to 
Calcutta where they remained ‘ in an easy confinement 
pending the issue of a trial conducted by the Governor 
himseif. With the CounciTs sanction, Middleton was, placed 
in charge of Muhammad Roza's post. Both the ])risoncrs 
were asi>urcd by Hastings of the deep regret with which he 
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obeyed the commands of hfs masters in England, a^nd of his 
own desire to .^dve them all facilfties for their defence. 

Meanwhile,* matters of yet more pressing imjioVtance 
engaged' his thoughlis. For^some years past the land revenue, 
Hie ono» great customar^V soince of fiscal wealth in Indijt: 
liad yiehled very little orolit to the real masters of Ih-ngal. 
When the final orders from England reached Haslinijs, 
a scheme fol Settling die land revenue on a sound foot- 
ing for a^efm of years had already been laid before his 
Council, aiuFa committee apiiointed to carry it out. In the 
heats of a Hcngal June, the f’oinmiUee, headed at first by 
Hastings himself, set fojrth on a round of investigation 
llirough all the distiacts of the ])rovince. “ I'he farming 
system fora course of years, subjected to proper checks and 
regulations seemed the most likely to affcnxl relief to ilie 
country ; and both to ascertain and produce the real value 
ot the lands without violence to the rayats.# So wrote 
Hastings to the Court of Directors ; and such was the spirit 
in which his colhiagues strove tH reconcile the interests of 
the- rulers with those of the ruled. If, m the next five vears' 
the defaulting Zamindars flight be counted fiy hundred.^ 

* (p $ % 

and Hie arrears of laml ‘revenue exceedet’f two millions, if 
the country still sulTei*^d from many forrnj of wrong-doing, 
it must l*e ^-emembered that the Committee of Circuit were 
like explorers in unknown regions, who had no trustworthy 
guides to show them tlic right track. 

The reforms thus* set on foot involved others. English 
collectors replaced native Aintls in the civil management 
of many, .districts, each as large as an average English shire. 
Over each group of districts or collectorates a commissioner 
'vas to agt as general overseer. In Calcutta itself, thenceforth 
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the capi'al of Bengal, were estaBlished twp Courts qf ,Appeal 
or civil and criminal cases/' In each court the judges were 
aided by native assessors skilled in expounding the subtleties 
of Hindu ayd Muhammadan law. 

The process of retrenchmcpt was, applied to the' pension 
list and the expenses of the Nawafs^ household.' To the 
oflice of Diwan, or controller of the household, he appointed 
Rajd Gurdas, son of his bid cnem}‘ and future assailant* 
Maharaja Nanda-Kumar, who had once held hi,(di ofiice in 
]\lir Jafar's government. But though Nfanda-Kumar’s 
character was as bad as possible, his influence with his ?wn 
countrymen and his power to help or harm the Company's 
inl<;rests were sup])Osed to be very great. His known 
abilities might be turned to account in the prosecution of 
his hated rival, ^Raza Khan. The, Directors had bidden 
Hastings make what use he could of the traitor’s services in 
this connexion ; and Hastings complied' with ^he spirit of 
their injunctions by bestowing oflice on the son. 

The improvement of thi* Company’s trade was another 
object of Hastings’ tare. In his measures for repressing 
corrupt and oppressive practices among the Company’s 
servants, he obe}td the Court’s injunctions in the ’ spirit 
rather than the letter. The powers^ entrusted to him for 
this end could only serve, he wrote, . to destroy* efvery other 
that I am possessed of, by arming my hand against every 
man, an3 every man’s against me.” Most of those who had 
conspired to set up monopolies of salt, tobacco, betel-nut, 
rice and other grains were found to be friends or relations 
to East India Directors. Hastings suppressed the^^r<tffic with 
a firm but delicate hand. All these changes were begun or 
effected during the first year of Hastings' government. 
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The year 1^73 operfed with the trial of Rj^ja Shitab 
Rai before a. Committee of which Hastings *him.self was 
president. STome ^months later, a full and honourable 
acquittal was followed by tlie Raja’s restoratioiyo his former 
•dignities under a nevv nam^. In August he set out ftrt- 
Patna as Deputy-Governor of Behar. But his health was so 
broken that fie survived the journey but a few weeks. 

The trial’ df MuhaiAmad Ra«a Khan lingered on tor a 
whole y?af. The charges against him were investigated 
day by da3f with unflagging patience; Hastings himself 
fiyin^thc twofold part of exarniner and interpreter. At last 
the long enquiry ended in an acquittal, which the Court of 
Directors subsequently confirmed. The victim of their 
rashness and Nanda-Kumar’s hate was restored ere long to 

much of his former eminence. More fortunate than^his 

• • 

fellow-sufferer, he lived to hold high office under the 
Government of Bengal, and to sec his old traducer (doomed 
to a felon’s death. * * • 

Some further changes in the* machftiery of Government 
were soon to occupy Hastings’ atten>ion. The new class 
of English collectors wve found ^ unequal \o their new 
duties; and in 1774 Iheir powers were •entrusted to native 
Diwans and Amil^ controlled in fisj:al matters by a 
Comnw^^e of Revenue, which sat daily in Calcutta to hear 
complaints from rayats and other aggrieved persons. 

Hastings had given Bengal a judicial system which, 
however rude and imperfect, aimed at dealing equal justice 
on fixed principles to all alike. This boon he determined 
to better by drawing up a code of Hindu and 
Muhammadan law for the guidance of the new 
courts. One part [of the task was comparatively easy, for 
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good lengthy/ digest of Milthammadan law had^^ been 
made by command of Au*rangzeb. But Hindu laws, 
which concerned two-thirds of the people, \Vere buried in 
a multitude (jf books written in tongue which very few 
T'lindus could understand. ,Ten pf the most ^ learned 
Pandits in the country came dawm tg Calcutta at Hastings’ 
Ispecial desire, to compile an authoritative digest of Hindu 
aws. Translated into Persii'tn from the Sanskrit originals, 
the new code enabled the courts to decide all cases with 
certainty and des|)atch. Mr. Halhed, of the' Company's 
service, then set to work upon “an English translation, which 
was completed early in 1775. 

Meanwhile, Hastings’ (lovernmcnt had been engaged 

^ , 00 

in remodelling the police of Calcutta, and had dealt some 
vig/irous bhnvs against the more rami)anl forms of lawless 
violence in Bengal, (jangs of Dakaits, or bandits, had all 
throiig-h the .century been driving a brisk ’trade i^i raj)ine 
ai?d murder among the feeble folk of a country in which 
law' and order ha/i becolne w^ords of little meaning. 
Hastings decreed, widi the sanction of his colleagues, that 
every convicted Hakait ^should bedianged in his owm village ; 
and that the village itself should be heavily fined. Faujdars, 
or chief officers of^police, were placett in every district to 
protect the peaceful villagers, and to take all due fJTA^as tires 
for tracking out and capturing Dakaits, and other lawless 
offenders. " 

In 1773, our native troops were waging a harder fight 
against the Bhutia invaders of Kuch-Behar, whose young 
Raja in 1772 had appealed to Hastings for help ic.driving 
them back to their own hills. In return for such help, he 
pffered to acknowledge the Company’s over-lordship, and 
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to assign lialf his revenues to the Governiaent of Bengal. His 
prayer was granted* and a s^nall* Sepoy force hastened to 
his aid. Tiie Jiien of IMuitau fought stubbornly, but Se[)(3y 
discipline under Br^Ish leading bore them back into their 
»wn nujuntains ; and in their leader, the Deb Rajal,. 

was glad. to make peace on terms which restored to him 
his captured VilronghJdds and gave Bhiitia merchants* the 
riglit of trading with R«ngpiir. « 

Out this campaign sprang Hastings' project of 
sending a B?itish mission into d’ibct. I'lie d’eshu Lama, 
one of the two rival Buddhist*! h[)es who rcignet^n that far 
corner of die (diinese Empire, had written to Hastings 
pleading for the merciful treatment of his unruly vassal, the 
Deb Raja. His request was answered by the treaty of*f774, 
wliich Hastings followed up by sending George Boji^le, 
a ycjung civil ollicer ot* line promise, on ft frieiidlv mission 
to the Lama himself. This measure, he fon^dly Loped, 
might jirove the ()relac« to a new and profitable tratl^e 
between d’ibet and India. BogU set or^ in May, 1774, on 
his strange journey into unknown Regions, laden with 
presents and samples of Indian gotfds, and chargeTl to make 
diligiiut use of lifs opj)»rtuniues for *gaining all kinds of 
information by the waf. A medical ollicer named Hamilton 
bore hiniiyc^ompany. At Desherigpay in the mountain land 
of Tibet, they found a’warm welcome from the Teshu Lama 
himself, in whose train they recrossed the Tsanpu,C)r Uppicr 
Brahma[)utra, and ’entered the Lama's place at d’eshu- 
Lumbo. In [une, 1775, Bogle found himself once more in 
Calcutta, where Hastings received him with open arms. 

• So far as trade with Tibet was concerned, nothing but 
Diendly messages and some choice specimens of the 
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products of the country came of;in enterprise fro\n which 
Warren Hastings had hop^d much. ^ Bogle’s vafuable 
leliers'and journals remained in manuscript (or a hundred 
years. His good friends, the Tsshu 'Lima, died .'h 1 780 
at Peking, belause he had won permission from his Qhinese, 
over- lord to open Tibet to foreign trade. Bogle^s early 
death’ in the following year was anotlier blow to his patron’s 
hopes and purposes. ' Meai\while, the friendly - intercourse 
with Bhutan had been strengthened by the mainte^.ance of 
a yearly fair at Rangpur, and by two missions which Bogle s 
comrade, Lr. Hamilton, le^ <./ithin three years to the Deb 
Raja’s capital. At last, in 1783, a second embassy ho the 
Teshii Lama made its svay under Captain Turner to the 
poinf which Bogle had once reached." Tn March of the 
following year, Turner reported himself to Hastings at 
Patna. But the g/eat Governor’s career in India was fast 
nearing, its close ; and the fruits of his wise policy finally 
disafipeared when Giirklia ambition forced the Ainese to 
block all the passes leadingunto Tibet. 

Before the cold season of 1774, Hastings had wrought 
a marvellofis^ change in wnat secyicd to him at the outset ‘a 
confused heap af indigested materials, as wild as the ohaos 
itself.’ He had made his influence*- felt for good in all 
branches of administrative works. In short, jyi^Jhin the 
limits prescribed by his masters, ancf with official powers 
inadequate to the task assigned him, he had succeeded. in 
planning out and laying sure foundations of civilised rule 
over the provinces won by the sword of diplomacy of Clive. 

[From Captain L. J. Trotter’s Warren Eaiidngs. 
Rulers of India Series.] 



The Struggle SoutherptTndia. 

* * . 

1778-1784. 

Alexa-sder Ellipt’s deftth in September on his way to 
Nagpur , proved to Hastings a^bittcr sorrow and ‘ an irrepar-^- 
able loss.,;' In October ’Hastings was about to recall Colonel 
Leslie from a' command for which he had showm himself 
unfitted, whca Leslie’s death cleaned the way for his destined 
succcssor;V Colonel Goddard, one of the best executive 
officers in the service,’ who was to take his orders from 
Bengal alone, and was also cAijR)wered to fill EtKtbt’s place 
in tfic riegotiations with Berar. 

Before the close of January, 1779, com- 

mander had carried* his little army without a check from 
Bundelkhand across the Narbada to Burhanpur and Surat. 
But the main purpose’ of his march hifd already been 
defeated by the disastrous blundering of those whom he had 
been sent to aid. On the •15th January, 1779, the English 
leaders set their hands to the con^cntion#of Wargaon, which 
surrendered to the Peshwa all that oyir arms had won in 
Western India since 1765. ^ * • • 

Neither at BoiAbay ndr Calcutta wal a*ny respect shown 
to a compact which at least secured a peaceful 
retreat fqj^troops. Hastings ordered GodSard to propose 
a renewal of the Puihndhar Treaty, if the Poona Govern- 
ment would forego all claims arising from ithe new 
Convention, and promise to admit no French troops 
into their country. The Marithis, however, could not be 
brought to accept the only compromise by which war might 
be avoided. Raghiiba gave his captors the slip, and. made 
his way to Surat. Ndna Farnavis demanded his surrender 
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and invited the Niidm and Haitkr to join him in making 
war on thc'Knglish. In J^inuiVy, 1780, Goddard took tlie 
field. During ihe next few monlhs he ca])tui»ed the stalely 
city of Ahniad;ibad, and twice defeated tlie comhiiic'd forces 
ddikajf Holkar and Aladhaj^ Siiidhia. The capture of 
Ahmadahatl was the first-fruits of a treaty by wOich tlie 
Gaikwar of Haroda had just agreed to divide wifli his English 
allies the fair province of Oajanit. < «’ ' 

Before the year’s end Bassein itself, for "\tiiich the 
Comjuny had so long been hungering, had sifi'remlered to 
the vieionous (joddard, witdt?' Hartley had crowned his 
former exploits by repulsing 20,000 .Marathas who had been 
pressing liim hard on all sides for two days. iMeaiiwhile 
another fkmgal column, which Hastings had launched 
acr^iss the Jumna under the bohl Captain Popham, drove 
Sindhia s men before them, and stormed the fort of Eahar 
on the roiwl from Kaljii to Gwalior. 1 n Au^nist two 
c^^rnpanies of Popham's Sepoys, wit'h twenty Ihiglish soldiers 
led by Captain Brftce, bil'ither of the famous African 
explorer, carried b)» escalade the rock-perched fortress of 
Gwalior, wfiich Sir PA’re Coote, tlv^ new member of Hastings’ 
Council, had held‘it utter madness to attack.*' 'Phese “frMitic 
military exploits, as Francis and his ‘allies were wont to 
call them, owed much of their success to the /^vernor- 

i 

General s own resourceful energy, his masterful self-reliance, 
and his htfppy choice of comiictent onicers. 

Meanwhile events had happened in Southern Intlia which 
enlarged the circle of Hastings’ anxieties, and thwarted his 
efforts to keej) India closed against the Fremi. Ever 
since 1772 Haidar All had lost no op])ortimiLy of enlarging 
his boundaries at the expense of his weaker neighbours. 
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Before the ciui ot 177.^ lie iiaa pu^^ied his conquests, 
northward to the Ivisina aiv.*l '.vc^lward over ^lalabar. Mor?; 

I han once had Ids dread of the Marathas tempted fdm ’ to 
renew ids overtures to life English at Madras. But (he 
•latter, iidl of their own quarrels and perplexities, gave liule ' 

heed to* the wooings of a neighbour whose frieiidshi]) seemed 

• * 

to I hem more dangerous than his enmity. 

When w;b*w ilh Fr;f!ice brok« out ill 1778, Sir Thomas 
Kumbol^.'an old Bengal civilian, was (hjvernor of INIadras. 
In qnie of Masllngs' urgency, no serious attei^i^was made 
01 conciliate the Sultan (A* Mysore. After the capture of 
i’ondichery in October, only one French settlement, jMahe 
on the western coast, remained in French hands. In JMarch, 
1779, that place also fell to our arms. Haidar’s wratlf at the 
capture of a seaport wliich some of his own troojis^had 
'nellicd to defend, was presently inllamed by the march of a 
ilrilisli force tliiough a strip of his own tcrri'^iry Into the 
ifuntur Sarhar, tlie pi’ovince which llaNalat lang, ihc 
Ni/.ain’s brother, had lately ^*ented * to the Company in 
reliirn for the use of a British contingent strong enough to 

rcqilace his French troojis, ^ * * , 

• * • * 

Harly in 1 780 llasrmgs. writing to Ruinbold, declared 
himself ‘‘convinced Atom Haidar's conduct and disposition, 
d)at hea«i4l! never molest us while we preserve a good 

'luderstanding with him." But the lime for a under.stand- 
ing had })assed beyoml recall with the captefre of Malic 

and the occupation of (iuntur. Cut off from one outlet 

on the western and from Iiis chance of another on the 
eastern ^coast, Haidar resolved to wreak along-hoarded 
revenge. On the iotli July, 1780, the storm burst. Haidar's 
myriads poured like a lava-llood through the hill-passes into 


j’AiiT in. 
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* the pcac(^fijl plains* of Ihc Kanaatic, and the smoke of 
burning villages ere long fold ?l[s talc of fear to the scared 
beholders on St. Thomas’s ]\Iount. « 

A whole ^inonth elapsed before Ahinro set Out for 
C^njeveram with a force of 5000 men and forty#. guns.' 
Colonel Taillie, with half that number, was imrching 
ihither form Guntur. On the loth September Baillic’s little 
force had cornc within sis;ht of life great ' Pagoda at 
(’onjeveram, when it was suddenly attacked on aK ifidcs by 
Haidar’s annv, and after a long and heroic stnft'-glc, some 
300 officers and men, mostfv (rounded, surrendered to the 
Tulhless victor, whose French oOicers alone saved them 
from being slaughtered where they stood. Munro himself 
had heard the firing, hut with .strange jicrversencfDS jcfused 
to ^tir a foot. Next evening the hero of Huxar threw his 
lieavy guns into a tank, and, lea\ing much of his baggage 
behind him, -hurried hack to St. Thomas’s' i\Ionnt|: while 
IIj*idar leisurely piajccedcal to wa^^lc the Karnalic with fire 
and swoul, 

Hastings’ courage Tvisc* to the occasion. On the 14th 
-October, 1780, a small l)ul well-e(^ui{)pcd force of Europeans 
and Sepoys drojipdd down the Hugh for i'Jadras. A* few 
days later Coote hinisclf, at the CouncilS; request, sailed from 
Calcutta to command the army destined to r^'Jipieve the 
disasters and disgrace of the jiast month. In January, 1781? 
Colonel 'rhomas Fearse began his march from Midnajmr 
southwards through Orissa, a jirovince then occii])ie(l by 
troops from Ilerar, whose Raj-I laid just declined to mediate 
with the Court of Poona# But Hastings was ^.ot to he 
daunted by the first obstacle that crossed his jiath# ‘Acts/ 
he wrote, ‘that proclaim confidence and a determined spirit 
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in the hour ot adversity, ar(?the surest m^ans of retrievinj^ 

it. Self-distrust will never f^il t 5 create a distrust in others 
* * # ’ 
itnd make them become your enemies ; for in no part of the 

world isXhe principle of sfipporlinp; a rising ^interest and 

'depressing a falling one mon; prevalent than in India.’ '►■* 

• * 

]\\irsowas ordered to march on at all risks, but to avoid 
. • * * 
a collision with the Bcrar troops. Anderson’s diploma(^>, 

backed by liberal offerft of money and help from Hastings, 
who furnfthhd three lakhs from his own coffers, materially 
smoothed th(! way for Pearcs’s advance. thousand 

Ab^-atha horse gave him the strength he needed in that arm ; 
while .Miidaji himself was converted, in Hastings’ words, 
“ from an ostensible^ enemy into a declared friend.” In spite 
of sickness, desertions, and a mutinous spirit among the 
junior officers, Pearse brought his brigade^in sixty-four d^ys 
to Ncllore. 'In the ■Masulijiatam district he was reinforced 
by troops from Madras, but not till the beginning of *\iigiisL 
did he join hands with th6 main army under Coote, whoie 
long campaign in the Karnatic Iftd beert crowned a month 
before by the decisive victory of Porto Novo in July, 1781. 

Coote had reached Madras early in November, 17S0, at a 
moment when matters ‘seemed at their tery worst. The 
Government was paralysed. Haidar’s cavajry had swept the 
country swuind for su])plies and plunder. The people them- 
selves were losing all faith in their powerless j)rotectors. 
Arcot hnd fallen, and one of Haidar’s generals was Xresieging 
andiwash, which young Flint, with 300 Sepoys, defended 
vo’lh the courage of a second Clive. Not till the middle of 
January, y8i, was Coote able to take the field and hurry off 
^Gth a few thousand troops to the relief of Flint. The mere 
news of the veteran’s coming frightened the besiegers away 
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from W^ndhvash. ** After relievhig another stronghold and 
I'cipturing a third, he struck tjff (southwards for Cuddalore. 

f * • 

Ihit the promised supplies from Admiral Hughes's squadron 
were long in reaching him ; and Ifis bold rush in June at the 
trtdl-storcd Pagoda of Chiamb.Yam met with a sudden and 
murderous repulse. 

f t t 

While Coote was resting his troops at Porto Novo, his 
wary antagonist marched » swiftly blck from ‘Tan j ore in 
Injpes of barring Coote's return to Cuddalore. ' the ist 
I Illy the En^-lish veteran launched his 8ooo*'mcn against 

Haidar’s 8o,ood with a skill*aifl courage worthy of his old 

c ^ 

.1 enown. After six hours of fighting and patient manoeuvring 

among the sandhills near Porto Novo, with help from one 
% * • 

Miiall schooner off shore, Coote struck his crowning blow; 

uulthe enemy fled, leaving thousands of dead and wounded 

on a field which cost the victors only 300, men. It would 

hard to overrate the timeliness of a victory whic^ saved 

from imminent and utter ruin the foVtunes of our countrymen 

in Southern India. * 

The two armies ckshed again in August near the scene 
of Baillie’s disaster^ but the vic^ry of Pollilur proved far 
less decisive tha'n that of Porto 'Novo. On the < 27th 
Se|)tcmber, howevjer, Coote surprised*- and routed his great, 
antagonist at Sholinghar. By this time the Dutcl^ilfciso were 
at war with England. But, thanks to Hastings’ influence 
and Cootd’s strategy, bolder counsels had begun to prevail 
at Madras. The spendthrift ruler of the Karnatic was 
relieved of all control over the revenues of a province still to 
be administered in his name. In November, Nega- 
])atam was wrested from the Dutch by Sir Hector IMunro 
with the help of an English fleet Jed by the active Sir Edward 
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1 luglies. This was followed early in thcr ne.xt year by the 

• * 0 ^ j '• 

oilplurc of Trincomali, tlJb thfcst harbour in Ceylon. Alf 
through the }'^ar 1782 the war went on with varying fortune. 
CuddalOre was takon with Aie help of Haidar's French allies, 
•and Sii Edward Hughes was^too late to avert the rccaptiy'r 
of Trinoomali by the daring Suffren the Nelson of France. 
The fleets commanded by these two great sailors never met 
without doi*n?j each ^)ther the* utmost damage at the leas-t 
apparentV^in to either side. 

On the Mtilabar coast our troops and garrisjjns were hard 
bf^^etby Tipu, on whose fii/riads a few repulses made 
slight impression. 'Ehe gallant Humberstone was nearly 
driven into a c(jrner, when Tipu suddenly led off the bulk 
of his army eastward in hot haste to the camp at Chittur, 
where his famous father died on the 7th December, 1^82’ 
weary, as lie (jwned at last, of ‘ waging a costly war with a 
nation whom ho might have made his friends, Uut ^vhom the 
defeat of many Baillies arid Braithwaites would never destr^v.* 
In a fold of his turban was fftund tf paper in which he 
enjoined his son to make peace wath the English at once, on 
any terms. 

Matters at this moment looked very dark for our 
countrymen in Soutbl^rn India. Refugees from the wasted 
plains (fiSthe Karnatic were dying in the Black Town o{ 
Madras at the rate of fifteen hundred a week. The monsoon 
gales and the F rench cruisers along the eastern* coasts had 
been playing havoc with English merchantmen and the 
native coasting craft. Hugheses fleet was disabled for the 
time by taickness and much fighting. A strong French force 
under the renowned Bussy was hourly expected to land from 
Suffren 's fleet at Cuddalore. 



;6 r’kadings in Indian i^storv 

Before the end ol 1781 Sindh'pa hao iigrccci not oniv to 
iiiake peace'' himself with the Kni^lish, but to persuade the 
("durt of Poona to make peace also on the terms proposed 
by Hastings. In May, 1782, the I’roaty of vSal6ai was 
signed by Sindhia, and most of^the INIardthd leaders, r Nina^ 
Farnavis, who had accepted the treaty, still put off signing a 
compact which virtually ])ledged him to abandon Haidar 
altogether. But pressure from Hastinfgs, and nhe news of 
Haidar's death, induced him also to sign befortt f?ie year’s 
end. In the following February the Peshwd’s* seals were 
ailixed to a treaty by which ^rllstings surrendereil miichjn 
order to gain a good deal more. If Sindhia recovered all 
liis lost possessions save Gwalior, if Bassein and part of 
(jiijaral were restored to the Peshwi, and Raghuha might 
look for no more helf) or encouragement from JF^mbay, the 
Marathas in their turn pledged themselves to let no 
ituropeafi trailers set up factories on their ground, land to 
‘hoJ.d no intercourse or friendship with any other Furo^x^an 
nation.’ Freedom of ' trade «belween the English and the 
Marathas was expresely assured, and neither party was to 
gdve any kind'df aid to the enemies of the other. Raghuba 
himself was promised a safe asylum'" with Sindhia on a 
j)ension of four lakhs a year. * 

Abandoned by the Marathas and the Nizam, Tip 4 . could 
still look for help to his French allies ; and he prepared to 
carry on the war with all his father’s energy, but without 
Haidar’s consummate skill. Fortune favoured his fir.st 
efforts, Haidar’s stoutest foe. Sir Eyre Coote died jin April, 
1783, of sheer exhaustion, two days after his laiarhng at 
Madras. His successor, Stuart, who had meanwhile done 
nothing but quarrel with the Madras Council, now wasted 
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some precious weeks in rruirching against Cuddalore, where. 
15 ussy's*troops hacl landed ^n the loth April. • B(it tiding?? 
i}i peace made between France and England came Just* in 
time tc» save onr^irims f'tom imminent disaster, and to A)b 
•Tipii oj his last and doughtiest allies. In accordance with 
the the .^Freaty of Versailles, Bussy withdrew his troops 
from Tipii’s ?5crvice,*arid Stuart’s army returned in safety to 
Madras. 

Not tiN after the surrender of IMangalorc in January, 17S4, 
did Tipii dcfgn to receive the envoys from Madras, in order 
to discuss the terms of a treiAy^vhich Haltered his pride at the 
expense of those wdio had already gone near to crush him. 
On nth I\Iarch, lySy, the three English commissioners 
stood l)efore the Siiltan for iwo hours, beseeching 'him to 
sign the treaty which they held in their hands. The envoys 
from Poomiand Ilaidarabad plcadetl cahTiestly to the same 
elTect. At last he agreed to ratify a j)eace whicji restored to 
each party their former possessions, and rescued more t(j;in 
a thousand Englishmen and itearly im many Sepoys from 

die slow' tortures of prison life in l\Iy?iore. 

* 

[From ("aptain L. T* Tkoi^tkr's IV^irhn Hastings. Rulers 
>')/ India Sydes. Clarendon Press. J 



,Tiik .Ea;\t (xdia Cumkvxy^as a Rural iMaxupactuukk. 

End of 1 8th Century. 

. j. * 

The Re corcj s of Birbhilm dis close... tlig^mercantile^opcra- 
tfoii S of the East India Compan y in fyll play. It rn a^nagcd 
its biL^iess according to two distinct ,.systen)s : l)y cove- 
naivcd s’ervants wlio received regular pay, and invested the 
money entrusted to them witPiout making any private prolit ; 
and by unsalaried agents, who contracted to supply goods at 
a certain ra^; und might make what they could by the bar- 
gain. The first class bore the titles of residents, 
merchants, factors and sub-factors. Their posts formed 
the mo^t lucrative in the Company’s gift, ,and attracted its 
best men, while its political functions were made over to 
‘ thc'^lioys of the ^ervice.^ Warren Hastings himself— the 
first Anglo-Indian statesman who appreciated the responsi- 
bilities of so/creign power — did not venture to render the 
mcficantile subservient to the administrative character of his 
high office. As a legislator his success v’as partial, but as 
the chief of,a^great trailing; corporation which had to pay an 
rmniial dividend, it wls < complex:) 1 and whep he left India, 

t 

the conspicuous monuments of his rule ai)peared to be, not 
the administrative reforms which have given him a perma- 
nent place in history, but the weaving villages, filaftmes, and 
factories which he left in every district of Bengal. 

Long before the Company deemed it noccssary to assume 
the direct administration of the western principalities, it had 
covered them with trading concerns ; and indeed 'the peril 
into which the rajahs^ misrule brought the factories* formed 
one of the main reasons that induced Lord Cornwallis to 
take Birbhiim under his own care. A commercial' resident 
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supervised the whob, and tHree head facPorics, in conveni- 
ently central positions, rcf^uJtitccf the operations of, twelvt 
other subordintite ones. Silk, cotton cloths, fibres, gums 
and lac dye, furnished the'* staple articles of ^ hc IjirbhiiTj 
investmen t. Mulberry-Crowing communes fringed the maT- 
gin of the great western j‘ angle, ami every bend of the Adji 
on the south, and of the More on the north, disc>osed^ a 
weaving viila'Je. ThAc little • industrial colonies dwelt 
secure an^id the disorders of the times, protected not by 
walls or trained bands, but by the terror of tl^uCompanv''.s 

t 'i ' 

um for the peaceable crafts- 
man when the open country was overrun ; and after 
the harvest of the yejar had been gathered in, the husband- 
man transported thither the crop, with his wife, and oxen, 
and brazen vessels, carpless of what the^yanditti might ♦do 
to the empty shell of his mud hovel. Some of these un- 
fortified strongholds grew into important to\\*ns ; and as 
one set of names tell of a time when the country seems'^o 
have been divided between ro1)bers and wild beasts, so 
another, such as Tatti-parah (weaving village)^ disclose 
how the artisans^and small tiiprchants, f»und protection In- 
clustering together under the Commercial* Resident’s wing. 

On only two occasions did the banditti venture to attack 
either theV^ompanv’s jvorkmcn or their work. The first 
happened by accident ; the second was the act of despair. 
A train of Governn^ent pack-bullocks fell into the hands of 
robbers while passing through the jungle ; but as the 
drivers fled, there was no one to say to vvhom the goods 
belonged,* and they were plundered accordingly. The 
Commercial Resident, indignant above measure, wrote to 
the collector. The latter replied in an apologetic strain, 


So 
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' anti the landhoklei* on whose csthte the misfortune hanpen- 

V‘ r 

ed thought himself happy** in »being allowed to purchase 
pardon by making good the loss. Probably* the robbers 
themselves, on learning their mistake, hial surrend''ered the 
•property, for the identical missjng articles were recovered. 

The other occasion proved a more serious one. ]\lr. 
Keating had hemmed in the banditti on the south of the 
Adji ; but thinking the CoiiTpany's nrfme a stifucieiit pro- 
tection, had taken no steps to guard the weaving 'vfilages on 
the northc^.-j3ank. Under ordinary circumstancees, his 
calculation would no doul)t *nave proved correct. ^ Ijufc 
starving men are not to be relied u[)on ; so one morning 
the marauders crossed the river and stacked the Company’s 
principal weaving village. An outrage so unprecedented as 
thi.'^jWas not to be atoned for by apohjgies on the part of 
the collector, or by compensation from the landholder. 
About the same time the ancient capital of the diltrict had 
boicn stormed, its palaces despoiled', and property a hundred 
times more valuable than a dozen weaving villages destroy- 
ed or plundered, witliout drawing forth any comment from 
, from the Gf)vemm(jnt. But nojv the collector humbled 
himself before thl* Commercial Resident in vain. ^Phe 
latter laid the matter before Cord Cordwallis, and presently 
a severe censure from Government taught Mi^Kcating 

t. 

that, though the banditti might plunder the district at plea- 
sure, the Company's work-people must be protected at any 
cost. 

The sum spent upon the mercantile investment in 
Bfrbhiim varied from ;^4 5,000 to /(; 5,000 a )^ar. The 
weavers worked upon advances. Every head of a family in a 
Company’s village had an account at the factory, where he 
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atten(Jed once ’a year for the purpose oPsceing his account 

made up, and the value of the gbods which he had frpm time 
* > » 
to time delivered set off against the sums he had received. 

The balunce was then stri?ck, a new advance generally gi\ ea 

*and thg account reopened foy the ensuing year. 

.Mr. (i!heaj), the Commercial Resident, appears through- 
out in the light of a very important personage, and (jne 
with the CM*lihctor i\If. Keating, although not naturally of a 
coiiciliato^'}' turn of mind, did his best to keep on good 
terms. Of ibnger standing in the service thai^^e Collector, 
anj less liable to be transfer^ec!, the Commercial Resident 
formed the real head of the district. His gains were un- 
limited ; for besides his official pay, he carried on an enor* 
mous business on his own account. We find Mr. locating 
complaining that he c^an barely subsist on his salary ;^hat 
the mud tenement in which the collectors lived was letting 
in water, and tumbling down upon his head ; and pefitioning 
in vain for a single rood *of land on which to build a houiie. 
i\lr.. Cheap, on the other hand, Aot onl^ made a fortune, and 
bequeathed the largest indigo plantations in that part of 
Bengal, but meanwhile Uv<id^ sumptuously in a*pilc of build 
ings*surroundct\ by tirlilicial lakes and 'spacious gardens, 
and defended by a .sttong wall which gave the (Commercial 
Rcsidcnc^a look less of a private dwelling than of a forti- 
fied city. 'Fhc ruins crown the top of a hill visible for 
many miles, and cover as large a space as tlfh palaces, 
pavilions, and mausoleums which die princes of Birbhum 
had erected during two hundred years. 

The ^Commercial Resident, rather than the Cellector» 
wielded the power of the public purse. Mr Keating pos- 
sessed patronage only to the amount of /'3Q00 per annum;, 
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' and all valuable apfjointments in'iiis gift required the ^onfir- 
’nation of the Calcutta aUthdVitics. But Mr. Cheap, as 
commercial chief, had from ^{’45,000 to ;i*65;ooo to spend 
each year on ^behalf of the Company. The whole industrial 
classes were in his pay, and«‘ in hi§ person Govevnment 
appeared in its most benign aspect., Qn the Collector de- 
voted the harsh task of levying the taxes ; the Commercial 
Resident had the pleasant dilty of reffistributiitg''them. To 
the then superstitious Hindu, Mr. Keating was' the Com- 
pany in the^'^'.m of Siva, a divinity powerful for evil and to 
be propitiated accordingly; while Mr. Cheap was the,Cc>m- 
pany in the form of Vishnu, powerful for good, less vene_ 
rated because less feared, but adored, J\eloved, wheedled, 
and cheated on every hand. A long unpaid retinue followed 
him# from one faetpry to another, and* as the procession de- 
filed through the hamlets mothers held aloft their children to 
catch a sight?’ of his palanquin, while the ciders bowed low 
before the Providence from whom they derived their daily 
bread. 

Mr. Chcjp^excrcisctl magisterial powers, and the villagers, 

• to whom an appeaian,ce before ^'the Collector, whether as 
plaintiff or defendant, was equally an object of terror, 
referred their dispvtes to the arbitration of the Commercial 
Resident. Little parties arrived every^morning, oirflijearing 
a wild beast and expecting the reward, another guarding a 
captured freebooter, a third to request pi;otection against a 
threatened attack on their village, a fourth to procure the 
adjustment of some di.spute about their water-courses or 
landmarks. In such matters the law gave Mr. Cheap no 
power ; but in the absence of efficient courts, public opinion 
had accorded jurisdiction to any influential person who 
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chose to'assume it, and tlm CommerciaLResident's decision , 
was sj)eedy, inexf)ensivc, rpd »iisually just. ’Ev^ry land* 
holder in Bengal held his cutcherry, and did justice Be- 
tween hvs tenants ; iDut l\Ir# Cheap was the justice general 
•of the .district. 

[From^SiK William Hlxti:k’s Annals of Rural Bengal] 


Wakrex HasTix^istix RetiremeFj> 

1785-182S. 

On the 13th Junj, 1785, Hastings landed at Tlymouth, 
after a voyage comparatively short and wholly uneventful, 
except for a brief stay^at St. Helena. His^lirst care of co^irse 
was to rejoin his beloved wife, who had been graciously 
received at Court by the austere Queen Charlotite. Her hus 
band himself equally hohoiired by the King, while onfi»at 
leList of the Ministers, T.ord Cfiancell^r Thurlow, greeted 
him as an old friend. Even Dimdas, who had become Pre- 
sident of the new Board jof Control,.^ received him with, 
all apparent favour. * Tlie Court of Directors unanimously 
thanked him for his Vuninent services. ^He found himself 
in short, %» use his own words, ‘ everywhere and universally 
treated with evidences, apparent even to my own observation, 
that 1 possess the good opinion of the country.’ A dream of 
his childhood was fulfilled three years later, when the greater 
l)art of Daylesford fell by purchase into his hands. The 
vest fortune which his foes accused him of having extorted 
from the princes and people of India amounted only to 
;{*8o,coo, besides half that sum settled upon his wife. For 
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.a Governor-General of eleven yciK*s’ standinjA this was a very 
^nodest silvidg from an income ^rf. £2^^000 a year. 

idas^ings’ dreams of i)cacc from persecutioaand of some 
public reward for his past servico^i were „soon to be rudely 
dispelled. In June, 1785, Diyke had proclaimed ^to the’ 
House of Commons iiis iiuciuion to ‘ make a moyon res- 
pecting o the conduct of a gentleman just relumed from 
India.’ In the following February he ‘carried oin his threat 
by moving for copies of various ])apers bearing orrhhe case 
in hand. Iiyjpjte of rcbulTs from the Ministry, he presented 

in April a list of the chargcsSvfuch, wilh Francis' help, lie 
r» ^ / r 

had already framed against Warren Ma.stings. A long answer 
in defence, hastily written at five <lays’ notice, and read 
out in jSart by Hastings himself before t!ie Commons, was 
heat;d with a deference which its author mistook for apjiro- 
val. From this delusion he was awakened in June, when 
burke efitero<l on liis first charge — the hiring out Jlritisli 
soldiers “ for the purpose of extenpatiiig the innocent and 
helpless people” of *Rohilk<iand. On this cliarge burke 
and his friends were decisively beaten. 

, In I'ebruaVy, 1787, the charge: concerning the Oudh 

0- ' f 

begams was Opened by vSheridau in a long speech, whose 
dazzling eloquence played over a rich held of falsehoods, 
fallacies, exaggerations, and half-trullis. Fitl join^'. in the 
attack upon Hastings, whose guilt*^was alhrmcd by a 
majority efi nearly three to one. The work of accusation’ 
went on so triumphantly, that the Commons on the loih 
May decided to impeach Warren Hastings for high ( rimes 
and misdemeanours at the bar of the House yf LonF. 
'riiither cm the 21st the great Governor was brought Iiy the 
Sergeant*at-Arms to hear the articles of his impeachment 
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read out )5y Burke. A corimittec of tv;enty commoners, 
lieadet! by Burke* himself, |\vaa appointed to Conduct the 
trial of a man jvlio deserved the highest honours thal hi's 
country could hav(;'bestc«vxd. The real author of the 
itni)caclpnent, Philip Francis, ^was very properly excluded, 
in spite Burke’s pleadings, from a place- upon the 
committee. But he was* allowed to attend their meetings, 

'i0 

and to aid thicii liberaUy with the fruits of his misapplied 
talents anS inventive spite. 

The remaihder of that year Hastings i^ji/ynt in pro- 
parj|tions for his defence. the 13 th February, lySvS, 
began in Westminster Hall the famous trial whose opening 
scene ins])ircd one of the most splendid passages that ever 
came frem IMacaulay’s pen. Into this scene Hastings 
entered in ‘ a plain, p^ojipy-coloured sni^ of clothes.’ Jilis 
small, spare figure was still upright, and his bearing showed 
a due mixture of del'ercnce and dignit}. A high forehead, 
with arclicd eyebrows oVerhanging soft, sad eves, whitik 
presently Hashed defiance on hi5 accusers a long sensitive 
nose that contrasted with the firmer line's of his mouth and 

# t » 

chin, and the calm pallor -of* an oval faccp framed in brown 
waving hair,— all seemed to harmonise Vith the 'eading 
trails of his character tfnd the cheipaercd f^ory of his ])ast 
life. 

Two days were spent in reading out the twenty charges 
and the defendant's rcjd.ics to each. Burke s ojicning 
'Speech on the whole case lasted through four days. 

d'hc King’s illness in autumn led to stonny dcliates on 
die Regcry[.:y, and the trial could not proceed before April, 
^ 7 ^ 9 - After seventeen sittings taken up with the third 
charge, which concerned the receipt of presents, phe Lords 
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adjourned. *ln i/fp Parliament was 'dissolved^, and 
ihe great trial made very little [.Irogress. In the following 
May the Managers went through the charge 6i corruption, 
and the remaining charges wei^Mlropped by general con - 
'sent. That year’s sittings flosed^ with the rcairling of 
Hastings’ defence ; a powerful and ^temperate statement 
of^the facts vfhich went to prove not only 'the greatness 
of his public services, bflt his entire iniid’cence of the 
wrong-doing laid to his charge. Ho strong 'titfleed was 
Hastings’ in his own innocence, that he*' begged his 
judges, if it so pleased them,*to pass their decision at ojnee 
upon the case as it then stood. 

On the 23rd April, 1795, the final verdict was proclaimed 
with the due solemnity in the great Hall where blastings 
ha(i first been s^olemnly impeache;!. Of the peers who 
had sat through the whole trial twenty-nine only remained. 
On the fin;t two articles of charge twenty-three declared 
Hastings ‘ Not Guilty.’ On tw'o charges of corruption 
he was unanimously ac(juitted, and on the remaining 
counts the adverse*' votes ranged from two to five. After 
seven years* of criiel^ suspense# the great^ pro-consul had 
won a victory whitlh pleased the public, but left him in 
point of worldly^ fortune a ruined rfian. He had no pen- 
sion, he had been living up to his income, and^lie legal 
costs for his defence exceeded 

was smalf chance of public office under any ministry Hd 
by Pitt or Fox, Pitt curtly declined to aid him in obtaining 
money from the public purse. The Directors 'and Pro- 
prietors of the Company he had served so welh^concurred 
in voting him a handsome pension and a sum of mone} 
for his legal expenses, But the Board of Control with" 
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held ^hf.‘ir sanction, and flie Directors Tinaliy ^r^nted him 
a pension of >^4,000 for twIniyVight years and a half^from 
the date of hiS returi} home, with a loan of ;f50,ooo fr^e 
of intere’fet, 

Two*years later, wh«n ?ilt»was dead, and the Grenviilc 
Ministry* ruled in hig place, Hastings privately urg^d his 
claim, if not to public office, at least to public rei 5 aratk)n 
of the wrong which Parliament ^ad done him twenty years 
before, new ^Ministers were willing to grant him a 

])eeragc, but refused to ask the^ Commons ^'>.a reversal 
of jth^ir former sentence, on such conditions Hastings 
]iromptly declined the peerage, which he had asked for 
merely to please hi^ wife. The one ‘desire of hij heart 
was to see his character cleared by those who had once 
branded him' as a trait^^r to his country false to his tftist. 

In 1813, at the age of eighty, Hastings was summoned 
to London to give evidence before both Houses on the 
question of renewing thetompany’s Charter. His appear- 
ance' at the bar of the Commons evokeS a storm of cheers, 
and as he retired, a few hours lat^r, the menjbys all rose 
with hats off, ayd ‘ stood ifi .tsilence until he had passed. 
A few days later he was srreeted with eaual reverence by 
the Lords. 

The man's la§t years were spent at Daylesford in 
q^iet happiness, alloyed only by concern for his wife^s 
future. He enjoyed the ‘ long-seated visits of his country 
tieighbours, and made pleasant company for his home 
guests. He strolled about his gardens, and in 1816 con^- 
stantly o^rlooked the workmen employed in restoring 
^tfter his own plans the grey old parish church, which a 
later squire of Daylesford was to rebuild. In 1818 his 
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health, hitherto gibd, began td* break d^wh. Aft^r,much 
suffepng, borne with patient ♦ fortitude, tl^e white-haired 
statesman on the 22nd .August drew a handkerchief over 
his face, anc^ passed away without sigb or struggle, in his 
eighty-sixth year. 

[ From Captain L. J. TROTiviiRis War.ren ^Hastings 
Rulers' of India Series, Clarendon Press. ] 

Results of the Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 
» 793 * 

In one respect, the Settlement has not received its 
full meed of praise. Here, for the first time in Oriental 
history, was seen the spectacle of a foreign ruler binding 
hiipself and his successors to abstain from periodical re- 
visions of the land-tax; almost creating a new race of 
landlords ; giving to property another title than tly sword 
0^ its owner or the favour of a' Viceroy ; and content to 
leave to the Zaminilars the whole profit resulting from 
increased populatioR and undisturbed peace. At this dis- 
tance of tfm\; it is not very eas^ ^0 estimate the exact effect 
of such abnegation on the minds 6 f the 
of Bengal and Behar as well as on thft Chiefs and Princes 
of neighbouring States. It is sometimes said t^ a policy 
of this kind is ascribed by natives to weakness and fear. 
Whatever* may be the case in other instances, and howev< 5 r 
necessary it may be to rule Orientals by firmness and strict 
justice quite as much as by conciliation, it can hardly be 
said that the moderation of Cornwallis was cor^^idered as 
a sign of impotence. It must have been felt all over the 
Province as a relief, if not a blessing. And though several 
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ofthe^spild fruits^ of the Settlement irf perpetuity mighty 
have hejen eQually attained by a Settlement for. ^ long 
period, it i?iaf be argued that periodical assessments might 
jn Bengal have been productive of other evil^. Bengal is 
more than any other Brovinc^ in India, the scene of that 
evasion '^nd ^subterfpgp which are the proverbial resQurces 
(if the weak. In other provinces, as the period for fevision 
draws ni^gh, *a certain amounf of distrust and disquietude 
arises in tTie minds of the population. Wealth is concealed ; 
lands'are purposely thrown ou^ of cultivati(3^‘-v and many 
unfair* means are resorted to in order to avoid an increase 
of rental. There can be no doubt that all these disturbing 
agencies would ha';» been set actively at work in Bengal. It 
is not, moreover, easy to over-estimate the advantage of a 
wealthy and privileged*class, who have ji^i^erything to ♦ose 
and nothing to gain by revolution. 

This was clearly seen and acknowledged at the lime of 
the Sepoy Mutiny. There were few large military cantcW- 
merits in the Lower Provinces in that eventful year. The 
elements of a great Sepoy revolt, \yith its inevitable accom- 
paniments of arjon, plunder, *and ana.rcky, were not abun- 
dant* as they were in the Upper Provinces. Even when 
isolated detachments of Sepoys mutiniid as they did at 
Dacca, Chittagong, jyid in Bfrbhdm, they met with no 
countenance from the Zamindars. The Sepoys were dis- 
ciplined and trained to fight. They had arms of precision 
in the midst of an unwarlike population, the bravest of 
whom could do little more than use a matchlock to kill a 
wild beasjp* aud a spear to transfix an adversary in a village 
fight. But after the first outbreak at the Station, where 
they were resolutely met by a mere handful of Englishmen, 
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the Sepo)'s took to the villages ind the jungles, and then 

f i ' f ^ ^ 

they literally melted away Lfefoi|.' the impassive deineanour, 
the want of sympathy, and the silent loyally od ‘.he Zamin- 
dars. In other Provinces the svsfem ot tillage coniimunities 

It ' t 

•■aSorded no bulwark • against^ the ude of anarchy, That 
system was in many respects admirable and suited, to the 

' . " ** •* r 

C()nimttnity. 

It had been justly renowned as a fit^ld for tht exhibition 
of the highest kind of administrative talent. ]\tcf} of large 
experience, Jj^oad views, and active syntpalhies, had 
fashioned or had rescued *^fA)m slow decay, that most 
wonderful and diversified piece of mosaic known as the 
paitidari tenure. They had almost defied the teachings of 
[)olitical economy and had wellnigh arrested the play of 
social forces by rooting old and hereditary cultivators to 
the soil. Yet with the outbreak of the Sepoys and the 
temportfry eclipse of British authority, these fabrics, the 
rtjrtiiU of so much experience and* philanthropy, collapsed 
of themselves or werfi brokAi up. In Bengal public tram 
([uileity was hardly rUfiled. The rebellion of Koer Sing in 

• t * 

. in Behar was a solit^iry exceptipor ^ 

In times of frfmine and scarcity the co-operatiofi of 
wealthy Zamindar^ has been invoked by the Government, 
and in many instances ungrudgingly ^afforded. Were and 
there, no doubt, there were cases where Zaminddrs were 
niggardly hnd selfish. But several experts hold still to the 
opinion that scarcity is met, relief works are set on foot, and 
supplies are transported with greater facility, w'here there 
are large Zammd^ris, than in Provinces where the Settle- 
ment has been made with the heads of village communities, 
or with each Ryot direct as in Madras. The Tirhut faming 
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of i8j^ 3-4 is Artainly an* instance in » point. And in a 
country >jhere ^social distinctions* and inequalities* still re- 
tain their ^atttions for the masses, the maintenance of 
some larj^e ZamfndSrfs is fjuite in accordance with native 
feeling, tand it has political aeVvantages which compensate pr 

at any rate balance, its defects. 

• • • • 

But, to sum up, it can hardly now be an open qwestion 

whether ShoV 5 ’s plea fbr delav •would have involved any 
sacrifice. •The Zamindars, with security of tenure and 
with privilcg? 5 js converted into rights, woifiJ have been 
willino^ to accept a Settlement* for a long term of years. 
The changes in the constitution, duties, and remuneration 
of the Civil Service, about to be described, would have 
enabled the Indian Government to train up a race (Jf ofii- 
cials who had a deeper knowledge of agricultural customs 
and a more cdmplete mastery of administrative principles 
and details. At an} and every periodical rewsioil of the 
Zamlndari system, abuseS must have been tested by yj- 
creased official knowledge, antf remecties would have been 
applied at an earlier date. This revisien would have pro- 
bably outweighed any diiad vantage Rising *out of the 
excitement inseparable from a break in thte revenue system. 
As it has turned out, Iction for the benefit of tenants and 
under-tenattts has been forced on the Government by the 
periodical representations of district officers, by the recur- 
rence of formidable combinations on the part of the agri- 
culturists, and by outrages for which magistrates and 
judges who sat in judgment on their perpetrators were 
often compelled to remark that there were divers excuses 
to be made. 

Yet it must be remembered th^t the. Settlement of the 
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l^ower Provinces a-centur)’ ago vas not due"to the cries ot 
a down-iroHden ' cotnmunity apd to a long discj>ssion by 

well-informed writers in a free and indepentfcrv press. It 

« 

was M'hat seemed to some mefi at the time the only way 
out of a scries of difficulties. i Taken in its purely com- 
mercial and financial aspect, it resulted in a considerable 

abanc}o«nment of future revenue. As an administrative 

« 

measure, it obviously required mu6h more** V>f statutory 
declaration and vigorous executive management to render 
it complete. But looking at it solely from*' the political 
))oint of view, it was the me^ns*’ of allaying apprehensions 
and removing doubts, while it proved a strong incentive 
to good behaviour, and to something bej’ond passive loyalty 
in sedhious and troublous times. 

of the foundamental princip\es of the system were 
practical and sound. The change from the mere col- 
lecting fiativis agent, with his status that might or might not 
bg,<;ome hereditaiy ; the recognitiV>n, cts a matter of right, 
of Rajas, chieftains*, and \)ther superior landlords ; the 
grave and measured "language of a Proclamation putting 
an end to\)rlef and^» temporar)' ^contrivances for the reali- 
sation of the dues of the State ; the incentives to prudent 
management afforded by the prospect* of additional rental ; 
and the sense of security, the limited ^ownership, #fid power 
of transmission and disposal, were, in theory, excellent. 

Lord Cbrnwallis had only the experieij^ce and the legacies 
of failure to guide him. Pressed for ways and means, and 
anxious for reform in more departments than one, he com- 
mitted himself to a policy which, in regard to^ the three 
interestd parties— the Zamind^r, the Ryot, and the Ruling 
Power— assured the welfare of the first, somewhat post* 
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poned the clainfs of the second, and sacripced the increment 
of the tWd 

[Fro^N^Ji^W. S. Seton-Karr’s The MarauehX ^ om - 
wallis, , Rulers of Jhdia Series.] 

The Marqui-^s Wellesley. 

The Man. 

To this iHitstrious statesman Torrens gave the titl# of 
* the greSt f roconsul.’ The phrase was an apt one. In 
the area over which he exercised his deleg^ed powers, in 
the principles on which he itile^, in his personal character, 
just, despotic, cultured, Richard Wellesley recalled one of 
those great governors through whose mighty deeds old 
Rome left so deep an impress on the nations of Fmst and 
West. Compared to many of his contemporaries^ states- 
men of renown, he seems to stand updh^another plane ; he 
is not of their world. The petty details of jntrigue, the 
narrow ken of Whig jwid Tory policy, he is outside all 
these. What is it to him who*is made judge or bishop, it 
is his to work for great issues and ior great issues only. 
However we may estima(^ his silccess^ as a Stafesman it is 
impossible to (leny fhe loftmess or the^purity of his aims. 
Wellesley, though iti his own time many of his inferior^ 
distanced*him in the race for public position, will ever rank 
among the greatest men of the century, and the marks that 
he has left upon tjie history of his nation will romain while 
time shall last. 

We cannot judge the character, we can but imperfectly 
estimate ^he worth, till we know of the hero what manner 
of man he was. ‘ His person,' says his earliest biographer, 
Mr. Pearce, ‘ was small and symmetrical—his face remark- 
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able for intellectual„beauty — and i, his whole deportment ele- 
•gant and llig'nified. He poEsesjed a fine* manly vj^ice, and 
ddivelelJ his sentiments in public with great perf^^/icuity and 
effect. This is a brief and not viry ex*p«*essive description 
which the afll of portraits j^nd statues, as well ,as the^ 
memory of many men still living, enables, us to eke, out. 

Hisi'^yas a face which painters were eager to depict. 
Ho*ppner, ever sympathatic, painted h?m before he went out 
to India, and the portrait, which uus exquisitely Engraved 
in mezzotint bjr^Young, is a singularly beautiful*work. The 
complexion is clear and yotrthftxl. The keen deep-set eves 
look out from under a mass of half-tumbled hair. The 
.mouth is firm but slightly pouting, with a curious contrac- 
tion of the upper lip. The expression is strangely attractive 
and winning, as of one who felt deefjly and loved much, a 
poet, a musician, a* great writer. But in the alertness of 
the gaze,* thq arched nostril, the long straight nose# there 
ar^the signs of an eager spirit, bold, commanding, origi- 
native. It is a face rro one tould look on without admira- 
tion or without resfject. The mien is of one who expected 
obedience, *bi!c who jould trust arid be trusted. 

Later on, Robert Home, a Scotsrnan who went ottt to 
Calcutta and painted many a blond Civilian and swarthy 
Naw^b, drew the Governor-General in his state 4 ress with 
the star of St. Patrick on his breast. This picture was 
engraved by Heath in 1S04. In 1827 Robertson painted 
him in his Garter robes — a full-length showy picture of 
a handsome man of middle age, the hair thin and whitening 
— dignified, stately, attuned to pomp and pageantry. Most- 
widely known of all the portrait.s, through the many en- 
gravings of it which were produced, is that by Sir Thomas 
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Lawrence. Bu/ it has hardly the sympathy which touches 
the best work of tliat gentle^ master. Here thS Warquess* 
is taken wf^ almost full face, in morning dress, the C/eorge 
hanging*on his brta.st. I'he eye and the eyebrows a*re 
Characteristic, but the who||P picture is rather handsoipe 
than exp/essive. 7 smooth face, we feel, may be a poet's 
or that of the heac\ of some ancient house ; it cV)*'® 
proclaim thevuler of fnen. 

There^fs'littlc trace in any of the portraits of the physical 
delicacy wfiich all Wellesley's contem^raries note. 
When he was young his •lu^lth was far from strong, 
and he was obliged to take great care of himself, hlis 
health at eighty-two, vigorous and, hale, was the more 
surprising— so his nephew Gerald told Lord Stflnhope 

a few months before his death — because at half that 

• »• • 

age it had seemed completely broken. When he went 

out to India, his brother Henry said, he u’as t)Oth ill 
and nervous, and he •had quite determined to retyjn 
home from the Cape, but •vvas dtssuaded. From his 
arrival in the East he seemed to win new vigour. 
‘Wy health,’ he wrote t<^ Lord * Aucljland fh*i799, ‘is 
and •has uniformly *been much bettei* than it usually 
was in England ; •and the pressure and variety of« 
business 4 ias been useful to my spirits/ Still there 
are many allusions in his correspondence to occasional 
attacks of illness, , which beset him in times bi anxiety 
hut never prevented his mind from controlling the 
business and triumphing over the difficulties of his 
task. Hi# constitution in fact was, like that of ftiany 
another great man, not robust enough to be trifled 
with or to lure towards feats of rash experiinent 
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' or endurance, but capable of meeting ^ great strain, 
strong in ^reserved force, the se^mnt and not thj? master 
a restless and buoyant will. ^It is difficuU,'* he once 
said of his work, ‘but in thesrf days difficulties lare our 
daily food, and, for one, I fjnd that I thrive upon it.' * 
What Wellesley lacked in phys^ical strength he 
made up in esprt/. He was well served by a bright sense 
of humour and a keen and natural Msh wit. ' He shone in 
society. In the brilliant circle which met at 4lolwood 
and Putney Jf?ill, at Walmer and Wimbledoil; he was one 
of the most brilliant membcPs in later days, we are told 

« I 

half the beauties of London were at his feet. As a talker 
he could hold his own with the best : there is a tradition 
that ]\ladamc de Stael, when they met at Lansdowne House, 
had# to own his ^superiority. As ^ wit his dons mots were 
constantly repeated, and used, by his friends. 

He \Vas devoted lover of literature. His o^^il style 
was modelled, somewhat too closefy, on the classics. He 
admitted, says Lord Brougham, the vast superiority of 
Demosthenes, but he could not shake off his attachment 
, to Cicero, fie waS| renowned,^ indeed, among the pedants 
as a scholar : he tould beat the schoolmasters at their*own 
■^weapons ; and, tp do them justice,* they paid him the 
homage of which they are not too lavish even to tiled poets. 
He was as well read in the great moderns as in the 
classics. ‘Again and again in his letters^, and even in his 
despatches, a phrase of Shakespeare’s, neatly and appro- 
priately used, catches and delights the attentive ear. The 
Auction List of his Library shows his extensive acquain- 
tance with the Italian poets. Dante he knew as few men 
of his age knew him. 
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Hij schemes^ tor the iftiprovement of the education of 
Indian ^ilians are proofs, of* the liberality '*of* his own^ 
studies, ^^hile the foundation was to be laid in a Icnow- 
ledge of*the ancient classics of the West, the superstructure 
was to be built of different riaterial. Like hi^s great pr,e- 
decessopi Warren . Hastings, he recognised, as too iew 
Englishmen (lid, the beauties, and the unique poskion, of 
the Great OVfental literatures. “He personally encouraged 
and patrdifized the learned men of Bengal, and under his 
auspices the'^alents of his own countrymen^ere directed 
tONjar^s the scholarship of Ae East. In his personal 
character Wellesley could not be accused of the faults into 
which meaner natures fall. He was proud undeniably, but 
with the pride of a great, not a small, mind. ‘ No two 
brothers,’ said Macaulay once, when^ Wellington ^nd 
Wellesley were compared, ‘ were ever so unlike.’ Rogers, 
describing them, said that they gave the most remarkable 
contrast in history, * the bne scorning all display, the ot^pr 
•living for nothing else.’ It wa#a shai^) saying, such as the 
irresponsible conversationalist woulc> readily throw off ; 
and it has a certain SMki{)erficial justice atout it. But 
Weltesley loved display pot for itself but as the outward 
sign of the dignity \^th which he was invjested. His dress^ 
ings and 4iis attitudes, his ceremonies, attendances, and 
processions, his pageantry and extravagances, were part of 
ftis conception of the character of a British ruler in the 
East, or of a Viceroy among a Celtic people. He was 
tied to a constant series of ceremonial acts : it was clear 
to him that they lost all their value if they were not per- 
formed ceremoniously. Here was the contrast of his 
nature to the Englishmen among whom he moved, and 
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• who mocked, like Sheridan, at iiis airs anil graces.^ He 

*deli<?hted^ to impress, and ' he <!inew how to be in},oressive. 
To him dignity and a seemly order were the appoint- 

( I 

ments of life. He clung to tHe ceremonious features of 

< t* 4 

the age before the Revolution^. ‘ His indignation may be 
imagined,’ says the writer of an interesting article in the 
Quarterly RevieWy ‘when, as he was explaining some 
measure to the Cabinet, Lord Westmdreland \Hr\t back in 
his chair, in true American fashion, with his 6iTty boots 
resting on th#iiCounciI table. Lord Wei lesle/ paused and 
said : “ When the Lord Prfvy'Steal is in a decent at^itufle, 
I will proceed with my statement.*’ 

' Of a piece with his magnificence in entertainment was 
the attifude which Wellesley assumed towards public works, 
the ^rts, and learning. He was not oply hfmself a virtuoso ; 
he was a patron in right of his position. Thus we find him, 
like the ^reat rulers of the Renaissance, busy in sekemes 
fof,. the building and improvemeitt of cities. A minute of 
June 1 6, 1803, describes his*plans for the improvement of 
Calcutta. He pointed out the deficiencies of the drainage 
^and of the sanitary j^rrangementSfOf all kinds. ‘It is the 
primary duty,’ he observed, ‘ of the Government to provide 
•i^or the health, safety, and convenience ‘of the inhabitants of 
this great town by establishing a comprehensive ay'stem for 
the improvement of the roads, streets, public drains, and 
water court^es ; and by fixing permanent rules for the con- 
struction and distribution of the houses and public edifices 
and for the regulation of nuisances of every description. 
The appearance and beauty of the town are iiuseparably 
connected with the health, safety, and convenience of the 
inhabitants, and every improvement which will introduce a 
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greater tfegree 6f order, symmetry and ijiagnificence in the . 
streets, Vroads, gfi^ts, and ^wharfs, public ediltct% and prk* 
vate habife^pns, will tend to ameliorate the climate and 
to sccute and prodioie «very object of a just and salutary 
system, of policed 

We IIqU him discussing in another minute (July 26, 
1804) the nlitural tiis\ory of India. He appoin^efl Dr. 
Francis IhidKinan ‘ i(f collect materials for a correct ac- 
count of'nW the most remarkable quadrupeds and birds in 
the provinces, ’ and invited information from^ll the medical 
ofhcers in India. He estaMislIed a ‘ Zoological Garden ' 
at Ikrrackpur for the assistance of Buchanan^s investigation. 
The illustration and improvement of that important branch 
of the natural history of India which embraces an oljject so 
extensive as the description of the principal parts of^the 
‘animal kingdom is worthy of the munificence and liberality 
of the English East India Company, and must* necessarily 
prove an acceptable servke to the world. To facilitate ^d 
promote all enquiries which be culculated to enlarge 
the boundaries of general science is a •duty imposed on the 
British Government in In(Jja by its pr^ent (fxalted situa-, 
tion.^ A year later* he issued a valuable minute on the 
‘ Improvement of /P^riculture.’ ‘ Independently of the* 
moral dut^ imposed on the British Government to provide 
by every means in its power for the improvement of the 
condition of its |ubjects, substantial advant&ges must 
necessarily be derived by the State from the increased 
wealth and prosperity of the people.’ He proposed to 
establish ^n experimental farm at Barrackpur, in which the 
improvement of the breed of black cattle, the introduction 
of a more scientific system of agricultur e, and the reduction 
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, of the expense of ^preparing the grain f* consumption, 
^should bt sludied, * , ' ^ 

I € * ^ I 

Meantime his achievements place him high*iX'' the ranks 
of our great worthies. He sa*,v and» tried to eolve the 
et/5rnal Irisl/question. He w^s a Free-trader before the* 
days of the Manchester School. But for, him, it'emay be 
truly said, it is more than probable that Napoleon would 
not have been overthrown. » It was life Spanisii* resistance, 
as the Emperor himself recognised, that really^ destroyed 
him : and but/or Wellesley’s persistency, that resistance 
would never have been orgifhii^ed and brought to success. 
To his brother’s indomitable and clear-sighted but unosten- 
tatious determination, Wellington owed die sinews of war, 
withoul which he could not possibly have coped with the 
Fre/ich forces. It was Wellesley as well as Wellington 
who triumphed in tlie Peninsula. 

But it is to his Indian administration incontestabl)* that 
w^ look for the proofs of his greatness. As he gazed upon 
the great Eastern paRoramait and then turned to his masters 
in Leadenhall Street,* he may well have thought, * I know 
^ that in this v^ast lan^ I can create a British Empire, and I 
know that no othe%* man can.’ In India his work reraains 

>«uneffaced and uneffaceable. He tufned the East India 

•• 

Company^ in spite of itself, from a trading corporation 
into an imperial power. He found the edifice of their 
rule fashioned of brick : he left it marblf. Before his day 
the exigencies of the moment had guided Biitish governors 
in a policy which even in the hands of its greatest expo- 
nents was empirical. Wellesley laid down lyies from 
which it was impossible for his successors ever wholly to 
diverge. The experiment indeed was tried : Cornwallis 
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set alyDut to revlferse all that* he had done? and declared in 
so many^ords that his polipy was mistaken anfl Vinsound. 
Barlow forJ3l\hd on the same track ; but Wellesley’s system 
triumphed in the ehd. 

He found India the b'attie-grouna ot races ana ot ruiers. 
Every man’s hand was against his neighbour. In the 

t '* * I 

atrophy of government and the absence of any central con- 
trolling po\Vfir, soci(?ty was wrging towards the state of 
nature as*Hobbes pictured it. The life of man was, if 
rarely * solitary,’ often ‘ nasty, brutish, and ihort.’ Welles- 
ley^tayght the races where td idbk for union and for rule. 
He taught England how to estimate, and 'to enter upon, 
her heritage. VasHndeed was the dominion over which 
he caused the British flag to wave. He destro/ed the 
cruel and threatening JMuhammadan power in the S(^uth. 
He changed Oudh from a danger into a safeguard, and 
set Bengal free on every side from fear of foreigrf attack. 
He paralyzed if he did not destroy the hydra-headed cftp- 
federacy of the Marathas. He*made fhe name of England 
honoured from Persia to the Red Sea*: and he raised her 
fame in a way more dural:Je^than^)y military ?xp*ioits. He 
taught her rulers, her civilians, her judges, to trust foi 
their power only to tfle uprightness of tl^eir labours, theii 
knowledge of the character and the learning of the people 
committed to their charge. But he did more than this. Il 
^vas the sign of hi S| greatness ^nd the mark of the perma- 
nence of his work that he recognised to the full the res 
ponsibility cast upon Great Britain. In his attitude to- 
wards cotjimerce, diplomacy, war, religion, the same prin- 
ciple was patent and outspoken. In our hands, he would 
say, are the destinies of this mighty empire — to us belongi 
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. Us development and its future : k is for Ehgland to^ raise 
*it amon^gWe families of the nations — or we shall^^bear the 
blame for ever. • 

I •- 

^ [From the Rev. W. H. ft UTTOx’s The Maryues{ 
Wellesley, k. g. Rulers of Indit Serit^s.] 

Lxdia under Lord A»^ukrsi. 

1823—1828 

In 1823 Lord A’l^herst arrived as Governor- T/cneral of India. 
The disposition of the ncV ‘Governor-General appeyed 
to mark him out for the role of a peace minister. But by 
• the not uncommon paradox of fate the^ pacific Governor- 
Genera‘i had hardly taken the oaths of office when he found 
himself confronted with the possibilities — soon to become 
certainties — of hostilities more arduous and more expen- 
sive thart had been dreamt of in the worst nightmare of the 
m/jst thriftily-minded magnate at 'the East India House. 
The period of Lord^ Amhftrst's rule was not barren of 
domestic incidents, ‘if by the word ‘ incidents’ we may 
^be permitted to ^lescribe ther stirring of tendfneies 
destined to grow^before long into great measures. ‘ But 
term will be njemorable in history for a great war, and 
a glorious enterprise of arms. The expeditioRS against 
Burma marked the renewal, after the repose of thousands 
of years, 6f the march of the Aryan i eastwards. Many 
centuries before Christ, the race had poured through the 
passes of the Hindu Kush into the land of the Five Rivers, 
had settled in the vast expanse of the Ganges vAlley, and 
pushed on wherever the soil was tempting in the highlands 
and coast tracts of the Deccan. But having thrust aside 
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the peoples ot oJier origin ^he Aryans aypeajred content to 
rest ^Fhe mount&inons region which divides •IrAlia from 
China .limit of Iheir wanderings. T^olaled imm1gr?{- 

tions there might haj/fe bef^n of Brahmans or of Rdjputs 
But there was no wave oS conejuest to the cast (ff the Bay of 
Bengal. ^Up to the time when Lord Amherst reluctantly 
accepted the protection* of our own soil and the cfe*ctual 
chastiscment.af Burmese insoicnpe, the basin of the Irawa*di 
was a rel^on beyond the thoughts and almost beyond the 
knowledge of# Anglo-Indian statesmen. On^the west the 
progress of Russian arms ageinst Persia, the intrigues which 
weii set on foot, and the combinations which were devised 
by Napoleon lionaparte in his palmy days had suggested 
n) the immediate predecessors of Lord Amherst the neces- 
sity of cultivating friendly relations with the Court of 
Teheran and with the great Sikh State oit Phe Indus, \Vhich 
was in the eyes of the diplomatists of the ^Piast India 
('ompany very much wha*. Afghanisiun is at present to the 
Foreign Office. But with the n^ccs anj politics beyond our 
eastern border we had Utile concern. .Missions, indeed, of 

the most modest character had becTi sent lo Av?#w?th a view 

» > 

to settling somcliordef troubles, but we had no notion of 
extending our ix)liticai activity to the valley of the Irawadi.. 
Yet -as liie consequence of that first step taken by Lord 
Amherst, the British standard has been advanced not only 
beyond the royal pities of the Burmese, but carriied up the 
Irawadi to the very cxjnfin^s of China, and along the trilm* 
taries of the great stream, among wild tribes that hardly 
owned even a nominal allegiance to the lords of the white 
elephant. . This process of undesigned and undesired ab- 
sorption has added the Celestial Empire to the list of 

li 
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powers witn wnicti me rulers mam nave to make tneir 
account f Mobile it has brought ys into perilous coj^act with 
the trench possessions in Indo-China, anet /e»'f]ith adven- 
turous soldiers who would fain rdtover*to the arms of the 
Republic the Empire in the E^st of' which Dupleix ^dreamt 
and for which he plotted. . \ 

]"rom another point of view th*e Burmese war marks a 
stage in the political relations of crtcds. Bmidhism had 
its birth in India. From India came the missionaries who 
won vast popuiations in Eastern Asia to belief 'in the teach- 
ings of Gautama. But the*relVgion is extinct in the land 
where its founder was born and where for many centuries 
after his death it flourished. In the struggle with Brdhman- 
ism the simpler faith of Sdkya Muni was worsted, its 
edijices destroyed, and its votaries exterminated, and so for 
ages ‘the cults dwelt apart. But when the Hindu Sepoys 
occupied Rangoon, they found themselves in a Buddhist 
L^pd. When contemplating the ^ gorgeous pagodas which 
occasionally served dither tkem or the enemy as fortresses, 
the Br'ihman soldiers might have meditated on the strange 
fate that agiin brought *the vojaries of Siva with ^hostile 
intent to the sancturies of the milder ‘sage. * , 

The siege of Bharatpur was an episode so stirring and 
splendid in itself that it seems superfluous to inquire as to 
its historic significance. If the expeditions against Burma 
were momentous by their consequeneps, they cannot be 
said on the balance of triumph and reverse to have been 
altogether flattering to British Pride. But the storming of 
Bharatpur, had it been merely a chivalrous blunder, would 
still have counted for much as a factor in that abiding 
element of strength — the military prestige of our name. It 
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has, however, a* distinct place in the evolution of British . 
Power throughout India. It was the brilliant cbnclusion * 
of the sen^'s^’^ot arduous labours by which English supre- 
macy had been asserted ii» Northern India — by which the 
*Marathjf power had beeti corppletely crushed, S,nd by whifli 
the last ./faint hope cherished by the puppet emperor at 
Delhi, or by Rohilld de*speradoes, or Rajput princes,, o*r Jai 
chiefs, was OAce fof all dispelled. The Pax Britamiica 
was then* definitely extended to the Indus, and though a 
score of ycafS later the lesson of submise^pn had to be 
enforced at Gwalior, the vfct^ry at Bharatpur may be re- 
garded as establishing the undisputed right of the East 
India Company to maintain peace and order within the 
limits of Hindustan and the Deccan. • 

[From Mr. A. Thackkray Ritchie’s and Richardson 
Evans’ Lord Ambers/ Rulers of India wSefies.] 

The English in India So years ago. 

1820 — 1830. 

This seems the place to attempt ^»ome account of the 
English establishments through which \ndia was held and , 
administered in the first years of Lord AAiherst’s governor- 
ship ; of the communities of planters, iDerchants, traders^ 
which enjoyed the protection of the Company ; and of the 
relations of those who laboured in the East w'ith the 
supreme masters o 5 fate at home. 

The Charter under which the Company governed was 
the Act of 1793, slightly modified by that of 1813. The 
Directors twere masters, subject always to the power of the 
Crown exercised through the Board of Commissioners. So 
in India there were three responsible ’'Hcegerents— one fo,- 
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■ each presideiM^f ; but the Govemor-tjeneraV ot iieng^ had 
the pripikc^ in theory and in f^ct. Sir T*homas Munro at- 
Governor of Madras, or Mr. Mountstuart Bl]i<Jiin&tone as- 
Governor of Bombay, had imfnecliate concern* for th<? 
in;.ernal affairs of those presitlencibs ; but for the ^^olitics 
of India as a whole, the Governor and his Counefi at P'ort 
Williarf*. exercised conclusive autliority, l)i stance and 
difficulty of communication«is a factof in the ITidian life of 
those days for which the modern reader sometin?(^^ fails to 
make due allowance. * 

The Furlough Regulation^ tfi'row an interesting light ^on 
the conditions of an Indian appointment. Seventy years 
ago no one was entitled to leave till he had served ten years 
in India ; but to make amends there is a warning that any 
(me, who does not return within five years— five years at 
home I — will forfeit his post The East India College at 
Haileybury *was already a flourishing institution. All 
nominees for writerships had to .study there for four terms, 
no one being eligible “whose *Agc exceeded twenty-two. 

The Civil Servants are divided still into classes under the 
old fashioned’ titles of Senior Merchants, Junior Merciliants, 
Factors and Writ<!^^s. Mr. Brooke, wFio was Senior Jtidge 
of the Court of Appeal at Benares, haS been appointed to 
the Service in 1768. ^ ♦ 

Mr. Brooke, ' writes Bishop Heber in Sept, 1824, “has 
been fifty-six years in India, being the oldest of the* 
["ompany's resident servants. He is a very fine healthy old 
man, his manners singularly courteous and benevolent, and 
his tone, in speaking Hindustani and Persian, such# as marks 
1 man who has been in the habit of conversing much with 
natives of high rank/’ Since the days of Lord Wellesley, 
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tovieveT, xVve C\V\\ Seivke \»ad\ieetv giovangmio vety tomcV . 
its present form and bulk.^ The absence of tV* Uncov- ' 
enanted*’ e’ ^ent will be remarked. We may take iftoni- 
ddb^d, vjiich was one of ^ihe districts most remote fr£>m tiie 
seat of, government, an, illustration of 3 ie ordinary 
arrangenjbnt. Th^ station staff consisted of a Judge, a 
Collector, a Registrar, a Second Registrar, and a Surgeon. 
It is intereslhig to * ktiow that »the cutchery, ‘ a large and 
handsome house,’ was approached through * a very splendid 
gateway as lodge.’ But very significant of tl|ie* condition of 
the^ country is the fact thdt fhis palace of justice was 
surrounded by a mud rampart, with a deep moat and four 
small circular bastions. When the pile was built such a 
precaution was ‘in this part of India not unde^rable.’ 
Indeed, even now the villages in this tract are more or Jess 
fortified. Altogether in Bengal, including what is now the 
North-Western Provinces, about 200 English officers were 
engaged in judicial and erxecutive district work. Less tl^^n 
half that number served for Madras, while Bombay had a 
still smaller share. A most important branch was, of 
course, the establishment Qf Residents gr Minfir diplomatic 
Agents at Native Courts. 

Compared with theP civil list, the list of ^military officers ifk 
of enormous length. But many of them were engaged in 
civil work. Indeed, in the early days of the Company, no 
distinction at all was drawn between liability to *service in 
the field and at the desk ; and to the end of our rule the 
army will no doubt furnish British India with, able adminis- 
trators as,well as gallant defenders. 

The College at Fort William was the place where the 
newly arrived nominees to the Civil Service got their 
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training— -whet^ they were supposed to learh the language, 
and at dnf rate get acquainte;! with each pth^- and see 
something of life. The Asiatic Society, with Usnong list of 
m'embors, showed that there \t^as scHolarlike taste and 

f ^ ' 

archaeological ardour among I'thosC, who had to fece the 

rough and tumble of affairs. ^ * 

But (Of special interest to us in a survey of this kind is 

the careful register kept off ‘European inhab'ifants’ — other 

than covenanted servants. Far the largest portion of these 

were in Beng?^. Scattered throughout the Presidency or 

collected at Calcutta were^about 2,500, w^ho clashed, as 

Europeans, and whose names in very few instances suggest 

Eurasian origin. Many of the trades, w'hich have since 

been fearnt by natives were then probably almost confined 

to white men. ‘ I^ariners,’ as a matter of course, abounded 

at Calcutta and other ports. Indigo planters were numerous 

in manjt di'otricts of Bengal, though none seem to have 

established themselves to the west of the Benares Division. 

Lord Amherst gives" a very bad account of the men who 

were at the time in charge of the factories. The members 
^ (1 * 

, of this class, whose cruelty anc; oppression led to their 

expulsion from British jurisdiction, had the effrontery to 
'^eome to England and furnish Mr. Hume with a statement 
of their grievances, which that humanitarian ' politician 
utilized as an item in his acrimonious indictment of the 
absent Governor-General. Cawnpur aifd Fatehgarh — the 
great seats of English power in the pioneer days— had large 
mercantile communities of Englishmen. The trader in- 
variably follows the advance of cantonments. There were 
many missionaries. Jewellers were in request. We find 
even a European 'scavenger.' An Englishman kept an 
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‘asylum torinsimes" at Hl;iawanipur. At P^ti \4 resided a 
jockey. ’ A miniatfire painter, a teacher of the piai)0, and a 
nu^se^ymalv^^Qbnt^ibuted to the amenities of the 'cjjpital. 
Meerut boasted a silioolrjLastcr. An Inspector of Empty 
bouses^ earned an honist Ii\jelihood. So did» many firms 
of wine ^berchants. f'rench millinery was on sale by* a 
European niilliner.* *The Ormital Mercury required 
printers, a pAiblisher, <and even ;an editor. One is anxious 
to know bow the Mr. Lumley who tried ' farming ’ at Meeru^ 
succeeded. •Horatio Nelson— out of pure pe^'versity — chose 
to be a land surveyor. Bu must not linger over the 
dingy list of those who lived life as it was lived in India 
seventy years ago, whose very memories have passed away, 
and who lie — most'of them — in some neglected graveyard 
under the graceless pyramidal pile of brick and stucco, 
which it was the fashion of the time to erJet as the temb of 
the European. In the month of May, 1823, there were 
twenty-nine deaths — mostly of women and children. There 
were ten weddings. 

Let us add — to conclude this sketch, of the social atoms — 
that fifteen advocates practised in the Supresfic* Court of 
Judicature at CalcuttJi, and that seventy-fve Attorneys and' 
Public Notaries tendired their services to litigants. 

Such vjas the personnel of society. * But the foreign 
element in it was not wholly English. We read of a 
IVIilanese ecclesiasjtic at ! Din^^pur, who was tl\e Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Thibet. He was not exempt from the 
strange fatality which attended the first four Anglican 
bishops. ^ After a short residence he died. At Benares 
there was quite a cosmopolitan community, including 
Persians, Turks, Tartars, an accomplished and versatile 
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Greek, and a Kussjjan, who had the Muscovile gift of making 
himself my«tcrious. ‘ 

•All extract from a work published in 182^1 ^Alexander’s 
Travels from India to Englandi^ will 'serve our, purpose 
particularly Veil, since it gjves the imoressions. of a 
sightseer. 

‘ The first appearance of Calcutta^ to a stranger is very grand 
an& imposing : the public bui Wings, mostly of thcf Grecian order, 
are extremely handsome ; porticoes, colonnades, piazzas 

abound everywhere. The river was crowded with shipping, chiefly 
European, witli Sudgerows, boljoSj^and other Indian craft. . . . 

‘ In the evening the course was crowded with gay equiixUgesf till 
sunset. The course is a broad road round a grass quadrangle 
adjoining the splendid jialace of government,^ and bounded on two 
sides bjatlie lofty and handsome buildings of Chowringhee. It 
commands a view of the river and of Fort William. 

‘ Tne appearance cC Lord Amherst on this scene did not exactly 
correspond with what might have been expected from the 
Governor-General of India, though it accorded with his unassuming 
ch^^’acter. He rode in plain clothes, on a wliite horse, not remark 
able for its beauty, atteflded by*a single aide-de-camp,, and couple 
of troopers of the bod}*guard, who w’ere dressed in red hussar 
jackets, witJu silver lace, lea*cher breeches, and long hootf , caps 
‘and feathers. Lady^mherst appeared in U bett*fer style, aoconir 
panied by her daughtei' and an aide-de-caipp, in a smart carriage 
Vnd four. An escortiof the f)Qdyguard attended in front and rear. 
The vehicles on tlie course were of every bpild, from tfie dashing, 
landau to the humble buggy. Some of the ladies sported bare 
arms, andf were unbonneted ; a few of the gentlemen promenaded 
in white jackets, without hats. Rich natives, baboos said others 
were lounging in their coaches ; among them were the representa- 
tives of tho Pacha of Egypt, the Imaun of Muscat, &c. The 
Strand is a street which leads along the river, and resorted to by 
the more sober and unostentatious portion of the inhabitants. Here 
veire several beautiful Armenian ladies with golden diademaifc tho- 
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lower ^arts of thAr faces mufflfed in white veiJs, who were enjoying 
in their carriages the cool breeze from the river * * ^ 

‘ Duripg J\isJnonth (February > plays were occasionally perform- 
ed by amateurs ; b^lls onc]^ parties were frequent among Che 
4^uropeans, and nautches^ among the natives. 0.«e of the latter 
w'as giv(?n by Baboo Russum Ijt>ss Moolk (reported to be worth 
100 lakhs^ on occasion pf pie marriage of his son. The sajoon in 
which we assembled was brilliantly lighted up with wa:^ can^lles 
in expensive diU-glass*clfandeliers. ♦ The natives sat on chairs and 
couclies ; l»{jny of them wore English stockings, shoes, and kid 
gloves, whicl^ made a ridiculous addition t^ jtheir Oriental 
oostumes.’ 

rUeyiiants, it appears, were not allowed in Calcutta or within 
five miles of it, but at Barrackpur they were in order. “ That 
which Lord Amherst i^de,” says the bishop, “ was a very noble 
fellow, dressed up in splendid trappings, which were a present 
from the King of Oudh. 

[From Mr. A. Thackerary Ritchie’s XA Mr. RichArdson 
Evans’ Lord Amhcrnti Rulers op India Series.] 


The Second M9vrath/^ War. 

1802 — 1803, • 

At this tiijie — when had fatten, and the Nizam. « 

of Haidarabad and also the Nawab of Oudh had meekly 
accepted the treaties’ forced on them — ^^^he Marathas wer^ 
the only ^lative pow^r remaining independent in India. 
Lord Wellesley, in pursuance of his resolute policy to 
make the British piframopnt throughout the peninsula, was 
determined to impose the subsidary system upon the 
Marath^ts also. This idea was not welcome to all his lieu- 
tenants, not even to his brother Arthur. But the Governor- 
General himself never wavered, being greatly influenced 
by fear lest the French oflicers in Marktha service should 
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furnish local support for an invasion by Napbleon. At first, 
he tried dijilomatic pressure ; but his proposals were rejec- 
ted by both Sindia and the Bhonsla Raja of- Jiagp^r, nor 
did thef meet with much more a<?ceptante at Poona. Just 

v. ^ 

when it seemed that Lord WeVesle/ would be copipelled 

to commence hostilities, a fortunate turn of event's enabled 

him to shift the responsibility for aggression upon the 

Marath^s. The treaty of Ikssein, which plactfd the Peshwa 

in his power, was the direct cause of the Secoitd® ’Maratha 

War. .1 

The reigning Peshwa — fne*^ last of his line — was Baji 
Rao, still young in years, but surrounded from childhood 
by an atmosphere of treachery, bloodshed, and anarchy. 
The lililitary supremacy had passed to the rival houses 
of India and Holkar, who fought a series of battles for 
the Peshwa, whom’ they still affected to regard as their 
national chief. When Elpninstone arrived at Poona, in 
tlj^i beginning of 1802, the influence of Sindia was in the 
ascendant. Just a little earlier, the Peshwa had condemned 
Vituji Ilolkar, who had fallen into his hands, to a horrible 
death : he >^as tied to the foot, of an elephant ani thus 
dragged through* the streets of the^ty, To avenge this 
outrage on his brother, Jeswant Rad' Holkar collected a 
large army, with which he defeated Sindia's Freijch trained 
battalions, and appeared before Poona. The Peshwa 
sought thfe protection of the British, hut in vain ; for he 
was not yet humbled enough to accept the subsidiary 
system, which alone Close was empowered to offer. In 
the decisive battle fought outside Poona on tjie 25th of 
October, 1802, Holkar was again victorious. The Peshwa 
fled to the Konkan, whither he was followed by Colonel 
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Close* , He was now willing to consene to any conditions, 
provided,, he pould recoveii his throne. On the las{ daj 
of the jx'ar 4 i*e signed the treaty of Basscin, which aimed 
^ fatal blow at MaraM* independence. By^ one • of i*ts 
terms the Peshwa agreed ih have no diplomatic rek- 
tions except ^ throug,h ^ the British Resident. Thaf the 
other Maratha Chiefs should acquiesce in the degrada- 
tion of ,the head of their i%ce, was impossible ; nor 
is it likely'* that Baji R^o himself intended to be bound 
longer than^he could help. But the G(\*nor-General 
had* made all his preparations for such an emergency, 
and welcomed the war that followed. General Arthur 
Wellesley, his brother, was ordered to advance north-wards 
from Mysore, and restore the Peshwa. This he did by 
forced marches, accomplishing the la^t^ sixty miles into 
Poona within thirty-two hours. Holkar retired before 
him, and for the time remained quiet in hijJ dominions. 
But Sihdia and the Bhonsla R^jd of Nagpur refusecUto 
accept the new order of things, ana* moved their allied 
forces into the Deccan, menacing both Poona and 
Plaidarabad. . • . • * 

I « t 

After some months of idle negotiation, which allowed 
the • English to perfect their military, plans, war- wal 
declared e'Jtrly in August, 1803. Cord Lake, the Commander- 
m-Chief, with about 16,000 men, was entrusted with the 
task of expelling '’Sindia’s disciplined battalions under 
French command from Hindustan proper. Another 
army of equal strength, divided between General Arthur 
Wellesley* and General Stevenson, operated against the 
combined forces of Sindia and the Bhonsla in the Deccan : 
while a smaller army was detached for the invasion of 
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Orissa, then «of the Nagplir State, brilliant^siiccess 
attended*' e^ch of the three campaigns. Beforq^the end 
of the year both Sindia and the Bhonsk ccfmpelled 
to accept hard conditions of p6kce, which stripped then} 
oi large tracts of territory, and left them compf.ratively 
harmless for the future. Holkar forthwith took up arms : 
and with divided counsels, victory was no longer chained 
to the English standards. The disastrous retreat of Colonel 
Monson through Central India pursued by fTolkar, and 
Lord Lake’s vev*ulse before the earthen walls of Bharatpur, 
tarnished our military fame ; while the abandonment^ of 
the Rdjput princes and other allies to the tender mercies 
of Holkar and his Pindiris, impaired *our reputation for 
good faith. Lord Wellesley, however, had left India before 
this* final humiliatyon. 

In August, 1803, General Wellesley besieged the fortress 
of Ahniadnugar, reputed to be impregnable ; but after two 
d^s’ bombardment, the garrison capitulated. 

By the capture of Ahma^dnagar, the Peshwa’s dominions 
were secured from ^invasion. General Wellesley’s next 
, care was to* protect the territory of the^ Nizam, 'and, it 
possible, to force fne enemy to fight. About a month*’ was 
•consumed in a series of zigzag marches, the position of the 
enemy from day to day being concealed by 1 cloud of 
Pinddrf horse, until at last they were discovered on the 
further siefe of a little river, near the village of Assaye (now 
ixi the Nizam’s Dominions). The Marathi army consisted 
of some 30,000 irregular cavalry, 10,000 disciplined troops 
and about 100 guns well served. General WeKesley had 
only about 4500 men, of whom one regiment of cavalry and 
two of infantry were Europeans. But he di4 not hesitate to 
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aitacl;, immediately, vdlhofltl Miailraf^ foT ijae io-oijetavm d 
SievensoTi, wl«j was distant ajiout eigk miles, 'h'tie. battle 
was mofet hv\fly contested, being a succession of cavalr) 
j^nd infantry charges in thc^face of a heavy fire.^ Mcfre thar 
once the issue seeme<^* douVful, and it has been said tha 
under any other commander Assaye would have been f 
British defeat. But Wellesley conducted in perst)n tju 
several njovements of* horse, fefot, and artillery, and every 
where insffifed victory by his presence. At last the IMaratha? 
fled in disorefer, leaving all their guns behind* them. Bu 
the ^ir/ory was dearly purclfased. One English regimen 
lost 400 out of its complement of 500 men ; and the total 0 
killed and wounde<J amounted to more than one-third 0 
the entire force. The pursuit after Assaye was entrusted tc 
Stevenson’s force, while Wellesley continu^*d his strategic 0 
marching and countermarching, to prevent the enemy fron 
Qver-running the friendly territories of the PcsAiwa’ or th( 
Nizam. 

Meanwhile it seemed as iP* Lake’s’ series of crushing 
victories in Hindustan would have endtjd the war. Sindia 

• t ^ 

was already disposed to su(> f^r pecce ; but the resistance of 
the Bhonsla was not yet broken, add more fighting 
remained. On the 29th of November,, just two months 
after Assays, tlie enemy was again encountered on the wide 
plain that takes its name- from the little village of Argaum, 
tn Berar. The greater part were under the command of 
the brother of the Bhonsla, including a picked regiment of 
Arab infantry — who seem, indeed, throughout the Maritha 
wars tQ ha^ie proved more formidable than the French-trained 
battalions ; while Sindia contributed a large body of horse. 
On the side the English, Wellesley and Stevenspn had 
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, now joined thair fgrces. The battle did not begin until late 
in the afleftioon. At first, the Sepoys, ^ho had been so 
stau&ch at Assaye, were thrown into confusion ^y the heavy 
cAnnoi^ide, until rallied by Wellesley ifi person. A puropean 
regiment encountered the A^abs ^ while Wellesley led his 
IMadras cavalry against the Maratha horse, who offered 
but k ^feeble resistance. Before s(in*set the 6nemy were in 
fuh flight, while the loss on^the English 'side was insignificant 
' If we had had daylight an hour more, not a *ni&n would 
have escaped/^, » 

The war was now over,« so far as opposition in the ffeld 
was concerned. Both Sindia and the Bhonsla were wilting 
to accept the British terms. The hillfortress of Gawalgarh 
was taken on the 15th of December. As* to the final arrange- 
ments for peace, the actual treaty was dictated by Elphinstone 
to tht^ Persian wrifcls that very night, and was signed on the 
evening, of the next day by the agent of the Bhonsla. Tlic 
peace with Sindia, known in history as the Treaty of Surji 

r ** 

Anjangion, was not finally settled until thirteen days later, 
the 30th of Decembe;r, 1803. 

[ From* Mr.. J. S. CoVton’s Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Rulers of India Series ] 

T'he Bombay Presidency. 

In 1869 Lord Mayo directed me to visit the Indian 
Presidencies and provinces. 1 was to gain a knowledge of 
the different provincial systems by which the State discharged 
its fundamental duty as owner of the soil, and of the local 
variations in administrative methods to which those differ- 
ences in the land-system gave rise. 

The part of India which struck me as the post interesting 
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in this respect was TBombijy; for in tl^t Presidency the 
problems of Stat(?-ownership in the land are presented in 
their mc^t dir<ict and irreducible terms. In other provTneSs 
of India \he Goverii^rfent (^eals with great landhold^crs, or 
with coparcenary village boiejes, or with peasant proprietors 
or occupiers. In^ Bombay it deals with each field. The 
State fixes its tlemand laying out the whole arabje* area 
into little* bloaks, and classifying, the natural qualities of the 
soil in eaVih 

Further experience disclosed how profoujjdly the whole 
scheme of administration iii I^mbay is affected by this 
extrernely direct form of State-ownership in the land. In 
Bengal with its large proprietors intermediate between the 
state and the cultivator, a District Officer is seldom ii tents 
for more than sixty days in the cold weather and sftgnds 
the remaining ten months of the year uitdfer the shelter of a 
good roof. In the North-Western Provinces and the Pun- 
jab with their village convm unities and coparcenary bodies, 
the ordinary District staff, not specially, told off for settlement 
work, may spend perhaps ninety days pf their longer cold 
season on tour through their districts. But intBohibay the 
period under Canvas, and In defiance of the more vertical 
sun^ is nearer 1 8o or'«oo days. Indeed, the good Assistaq^ 
Collector ^f the Bombay Presidency is the young man who 
is only driven into the Station from his tent life among the 
tillagers by the delpge of the monsoon. t 

Not less interesting are the native races among whom 
this very precise form of State-ownership has been intro- 
duced. In Northern India the most quickwitted people 
with whom the British system has come into contact are the 
inhabitants of Lower Bengal. But the Bengalis, notwith- 
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standing their •capacity for admkiistrative work, have never 
been a goywiing class. On the other hafid, ihe Marathas 
ohh^ Bombay Presidency were essentially both, a cohfjuering 
aud a governing race in India. ^ It w&s they who j^ave the 
coup de grdc^xo the Mughal Empiro, and who pounded to* 
pieces the States which that Empire left behind.''^ On the 
ruins ‘they very nearly succeeded 'in' erecting a Hindu 
Kn^'pire of their own. The provinces ..^^^ich 1^>ey Mid not 
seize upon and actually subjugate to their own^uthority, 
they laid under^a heavy tribut%. The British did, not conquer 
India from the Mughal Kmpcror's. Nor did they conquer 
India chiefly from the revolted Muhammadan Viceroys^' of 
those Emperors. The final British conquest of India 
(apart from the Punjab) was mainly elfected by three wars 
with ^he Marathds, and by the subjection of the five Maratlhi 
Houses who had p%i^:elled out the provinces of the ‘Great 
Mogul.’ r The destruction of the Marathi power not only 
gave us the larger part of the Bombay Presidency, but also 
removed the last rival, for thf. over-lordship of India. 

The practical worjking out of the most direct form of 
British St^te-^twnership in ‘the soil among the most Jlggres- 
sive of the Hincbi military rdces in Indians full of sjgni- 
ficant problems. In no other province«has the impact of the 
British land-systeni been so capable of resisting it^ 

Another feature of the Bombay Pre'sidency which .struck 
me in iS/iq, was the many-sided character of the interest?? 
with which the Government has to deal. Not only does it 
contain four distinct British provinces, each inhabited by a 
well-defined population speaking a language of its own, but 
it controls a vast collection of Native States that have not 
been brought under direct English Rule. These Native 
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Slates arc’ the sufviv^ts of ctjndition of things y^hich in some 
parts of ’India has almost disappeaaed. In no oUi«r presi- 
dency dp^ the iVative States occupy so large a proportidliath 
area or furnish so *consj^crable a part of the pop^ilatiofi. 
Nor are they in any ®ther Province so int'ficatcly inter- 
laced with the British districts, Bombay presents an object- 
lesson of British and* Feudatory Rule in the closest cdhtacL 
with eadi other, without analogy on an equal scale in afiy 
otlicr partpf India. 

Bombay is, moreover, the essentially maritime province 
of India, In length of seaboard it may be rivalled by 
Madras. But the Madras coast is destitute of harbours, 
and its open roadsteadvS during many months of each 
year lie at the mert!y of the monsoon. The great port of, 
Bengal, Calcutta, is really a river emporium, wjjosc 
communications with the sea are onty’-* kept open** by a 
marvellous combination of human energy and skill. , 

The Bombay Presider^cy contains the ancient historical 
harbours of Indii^, long since decayed and silted up. ft 
was also the chief scene of that Indian maritime activity 
w'hich, in its early phase, took the form of«piihte fleets, 
and /low finds'* vent* in Iaw‘ful commerce. The modern 
port of Bombay is one of the largest, safest, and mos^ 
beautiful harbours in the world. The *Port of Karachi, 
with its railway systeih .tapping the long valley of the 
3»ndus and the wh^at-bearing plains of the Punjab, is one 
of the world’s harbours of the future. On the southern 
coast, Kdrwdr and Marmagao afford fair facilities for 
sea-borne trade during the greater part of the year. 

This distinctively maritime character of the Bombay 
presidency affects many questions corrected with its local 
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admlnistrationt Jiut perhaps most cciispicuousmult 
is the (^bffimercial activity which it has* developed*. That 
commercial activity is on one side essentially* a rmodern 
type. iBut on another side it if the* natural evolution of 
the native ‘'methods of an(jient ‘trade. Commerce in 
Bombay thus helps to bridge over thp gulf the 

old and the new order of things' in India*; to a degree 
uniinown in the other provinces. At« this day* •the'bankers' 
guild in Surat devotes a part of the fees that •^'levies on 
bills of exc]?arge to animal-hospitals; true 'survivals of 
King Asoka's second ediCt, which provided a system of 

t 

medical aid for beasts, 250 years before Christ. 

Bombay is essentially the progressive Province of In^ia 
on the modern commercial basis, yet its progress has its 
TooJ? deep in a conservatism of its own. The competition 
of raies, EuropetuJ and Indian, although as keen as in 
any other ,orovince. is tempered by common interests, 
mutual forbearance, and a certain feciprocal respect, which 
impart a moderatiomto Bombay public opinion and to the 
Bombay press in political crises. 

[From*' SiR W^lliabI Hunger’s Bombay i 8 ^-i 8 qo. 
Frowde.] 

Lord WhS£iam Bentinck’s Administratwn. 

1828-1835. 

Lord >Villiam Bentinck's departure ffrom Calcutta, oh 
20th March, 1835, in the full height of his reputatton, and 
when the task of reform in India had reached its end, 
contrasted with the circumstances of his suddgn and en- 
forced exit from Madras in 1807. Even the sore feeling 
in the Services from his interference with what were regarded 
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as cherished perquisites ^ did not prevent^ their cordial 
expression of the opinion that he had Aone gop^ work in 
India, anfl that* his administration formed an epoch ii>tke 
history of our govpimmeiU of the country. Among the 
datives the feeling of regjret was naturally mofe acute, and 
found louder expressioh because in him they lost the friend 
and vindicaton who, first among their English rulers,* held 
out to them the prospect of eqial rights and an honoura’»»le 
share in'^tlje government. Expression was* given to their 
gratitude by jhe statue erected by public (and chiefly native) 
subscription to his memory, |vhiph forms a prominent ornar 
meAt &f the city of Calcutta, and which bears an inscription 
prepared by his friend and coadjutor, Macaulay. 

Lord William Bedtinck went to India as a reformer, and 
he fully and honourably realised the character in which he 
was sent out by the East India Compaii}» He began^his 
work by placing the impaired finances of the Indian Gov- 
ernment on a firm and^ satisfactory basis, not merely by 
converting a deficit into a surpli^s, but^ by effecting perrrfd- 
nent economies and creating new sources of revenue. He 
carried out several great measures of reforrrt* which were 
necessary, not only in. the inWrests of governed and govern- 
ing, but also in order Jo demonstrate the earnest desire of 
the Company to consider the welfare of Us subjects. He 
was the first to put in practice the loftier ideal of Indian 
Government, which had insensibly grown up ^ after the 
Warren Hastings trial. 

If Lord William Bentinck had many admirers, it is not 
surprising, considering the acts of his administration, to 
find that 6e had also enemies and detractors. But what 
would have been the stability of the English position in 
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India if we had persisted in go\iErning the^ country with a 
mere haAchtuI of our own officials, excluding the native from 
all superior administrative work, and either aw^meiating our 
expenses or diminishing our revenue 'in accordai).ce as we 
kept many o\ few European ^fficix'ls ? It would be going 
too far to assert that to-day there would ^ not be ’^a British 
India a,t; all. We content ourselves by sayingf that it would 
be' a British India of which „ we shouUl 'have less reason to 
be proud than' of that which exists, and also tbft it would 
bo less secu|;^.4., i 

By enabling the reveniic#of«India to meet all the charges 
of a foreign government he added to the strength *and 
durability of our position in India, and his anxiety to aug- 
ment our military forces in the country, and to oppose a 
Russian advance on India with a suitable foreign policy, 
showM that he wSu'id be no party to anything tending to 
weaken cour, hold upon the country. The more carefully 
Lord William Bentinck’s Indian career is considered, the 
more evident will it appear that his part in consolidating 
Biitish authority in India was a great and honourable one. 
To him if wtf.s due ];hat tHe peoples of India were firsf con- 
vinced that a main faefor in our policy was* a disintCBested 
,Hesire for their own welfare. Although to him fell less of 
the pomp and circumstance of war which has ^formed so 
prominent a feature of ourhi.story in that country, and more 
of unattractive internal reform, he can, never be excluded 
from the list of eminent rulers who made India a British 
possession, and who have kept it so, as much by the tacit- 
assent of the subject population as by superior force. 

[From Mr. D. C. Boulger's Lord ' William Benttnck 
Rulers of India Series.] 
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jJtiNirtV, BY Lord William Bentincks 1829. 

Whetiwjr the question tie to continue or to discpntinue 
the prafjtice of sai\ the decision is equally surrounded by 
an awful/ responsibility. To consent to the consignment 
year after year of hundreds of innocent victims to%a*crueI 
and untimel]^’end wlic*n the powier exists of preventing it^ is 
a prcdicai!itmt which no conscience can contemplate without 
horror. But7 on the other hand, if her%tofpre received 
opiniqps are to be considered o? any value, to put to hazard 
by a contrary course the very safety of the British Empire 
inJndia, and to extinguish at once all hopes of those great 
improvements — affecting the condition not of htfndreds 
and thousands but of millions — which can only be expi^cted 
from the continuance of our supremacy, *is an alternative 
which even in the light of humanity itself may bp considered 
as a still greater evil. Itds upon this first and highest con- 
sideration alone, Ae good of Aiankind, that the tolerance 
of this inhuman and impious rite can* in my opinion be 
justified on the part of the povernment ctf a cItPilised nation. 
Whilb the solution ot this question is tippalling from the 
unparalleled magnitude of its possible results, the considei^ 
ations belonging to it are such as to make even the stoutest 
mind distrust its decision. On the one side, Religion, 
Humanity, under the most appalling form, as weH as vanity 
and ambition— in short, all the most powerful influences 
over the human heart— are arrayed to bias and mislead the 
judgment., On the other side, the sanction of countless 
ages, the example of all the Mussalman conquerors, the 
unanimous coijcurrence in the same policy of our own 
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most able ruleVs, fogether with the universal veneration of 
the people, seem authoritativelji to forbid, bpth tp feeling 
and to reason, any interference in the exeVcise *of their 
natural^ prejogative. Prudence* and 'self-interest woul^ 
counsel me to tread into footsteps of my predecessors. But 
in a case of such momentous importaijce to humanity and 
ciyilisation that man must be reckless of all his j^resenjt or 
future happiness who cotfid listen *to the dictates of so 
wicked and selfish a policy. With the firm 'undoubling 
conviction ‘infertained upon this question, *I should be 
guilty of little short of the crime of multiplied murder/if I 
could hesitate in the performance of this solemn obligation. 
I have been already stung with this fejeling. Every daf/'s 
delay adds a victim to the dreadful list, which might 
perKips have beey ^prevented by a more early submission 
of the present question. But during the whole of the 
present ‘year much public agitation has been excited, and 
wken discontent is abroad, when exaggerations of all kinds 
are busily circulated, *'and when the nativfe army have been 
under a degree of alsfrm lest their allowances shoulcj suffer 
with that of their European qfficers, it w^uld have been 
unwise to have ^iven a handle to artful and designing 
•v^nemies to disturlj the public peace. * The recent measures 
of Government for protecting the interests of the Sepoys 
against the late reduction of companies will have removed 
all apprehension of the intentions of Gefvemment ; and the 
consideration of this circumstance having been the sole 
cause of hesitation on my part, I will now proceed, praying 
the blessing of God upon our counsels, to state the grounds 
upon which my opinion has been formed. 

Of all those who have given their advVe against the 
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aboliUon of the^riterand have described Jhe Ul effects likely 
to ensue from it, tftere is no one to whom I am diaposed to 
to pay greater* deference than Mr. Horace Wilson. I^uf- 
jjosely select his opinion because, independently of his v^^st 
knowlc(Jge of Oriental literature, it has falIen*to his lot, as 
secretary^lo the Hindu College, and possessing the general 
esteem both of the parehts and of the youths, to have •more 
confidential intercoifrse with natives of all classes than sfby 
man in India. While his opportunity of obtidning informa- 
tion has been great beyond all others, Jjis ^talents and 
judgment enable him to forrA -J just estimate of its value. 
I sfiall state the most forcible of his reasons, and how far 1 
dci and do not agee with him. 

I St. Mr. Wilson considers it to be a dangerous tvasion 
of the real difficulties to attempt to prove that saHs not 
‘ essentially a part of the Hindu religioh.^ I entirely agree 
in this opinion, The question is not what the rite is but 
what it is supposed to he, and I have no doubt that the 
conscientious belief of every border *of Hindus, with few 
exceptions, regard it as sacred. , 

2 nd. Mr. Wilson thinks^ that tlte attempt to*pui* down the 
practice will inspire 5xtensiv<? dissalisfacpon. I agree also 
in this opinion. Heithinks that success will not be partial, 
which I dqubt. He does not imagine thaf the promulgated 
prohibition will lead to any immediate and overt act of 
Insubordination, bi^t that affrays and much agitqjtion of the 
public mind must ensue. But he conceives that if once 
they suspect that it is the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to abandon this hitherto inviolate principle of allowing 
the most complete toleration in matters of religion that 
there will arise in the minds of all so deep a distrust of our 
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, ulterior designs thfit they will nfi longer bet tractable to any 
arrangement intended for their improvement, and 'that the 
principle of a purer morality, as well as of a*more .virtuous 
ahd exalted rule of action, no|v actively incul(;ated by 
European education and knjwled^e, will receive^^a fatal 
check. I must acknowledge that a sinjilar opilpon as to 
the probable excitation of a deep distrust* of our future 
intentions was mentioned cto me ia 'conversation by that 
enlightened riative, Ram Mohun Roy, a warm* advocate 
for the aboljio/: of sa/i and of all other superstitions and 
corruptions engrafted on the* Hindu religion, which he 
considers originally to have been a pure Deism. It was his 
opinion that the practice might be su})pressed quietly apd 
unobs(JrvedIy by increasing the difficulties and by the 
indi^^jct agency of the police. He apprehended that any 
publiJ enactment wbuld give rise to general apprehension, 
that th^ reasoning would be, ‘ While the English were 
contending for power they deemed it politic to allow 
universal toleration a«(l to Rjspect our religion, but having 
obtained the supremacy their first act is a violation of 
their profession, an^l the* next \vill probably be, lilce the 
Muhammadan conquerors, to force ‘upon us their* own 
j^ligion.' 

It must be first observed that of the 463 sa//s , occurring 
in the whole of the Presidency of Fort William, 420 took 
place in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, or c^hat is termed th^ 
Lower Provinces, and of these latter 287 in the Calcutta 
Division alone. Were the scene of this sad destruction 
of human life laid in the Upper instead of the Lower 
Provinces, in the midst of a bold and manly people, 1 
might speak with less confidencQ upon t^e question Of 
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seiely^ In lUestl Frovmce?.t the anu)un<Mo forty-three 
only upon a populkion of nearly twenty millions/ • Having; 
made inquir^^es, also, how far satis are permitted in the 
European foreign s’ettlem fnts, T find from Dr. Carpy that 
at Chin^surah no such * sacr^ices had ever been permitted 
by the putch Government. That within the limits of 
Chandarnagar itself they were also prevented, but allowed 
to be performed ih nhe Briti**!! territories. The Danfsh 
(iovernmcffit of Serdmpur has not forbiddem the rite, in 
conformity t(i the example of the British Gewenjment. 

Th(j first and primary obfec/ of my he^rt is the benefit 
of the Hindus. 1 know nothing so important to the 
im,])rovcmcnt of their future condition as the establishment 
of a purer morality, whatever their belief, and a mrtre just 
conception of the will of God. The first step to^lhis 
better imdersUinding will be dissociation f)f religious l^elief 
and practice from blood and murder. Thc^ will then, 
when no longer under «* this brutalising excitement, view 
with more calmness acknowk'dged** truths. 'Fhcy will 
see that there can be no inconsistency in the ways of 
Providence, that to the <^omman*d received •as Mivine by 
all r»ces of men, ‘ISTo innoennt blood shiill be spilt,' there 
can • be no exceptioh ; and when they shall have beejj 
convinced ,of the error of this first and most criminal of 
their customs, may it not be hoped that others, which 
?tand in the way^ of their improvement, maw likewise 
pass away, and that thus emancipated from those chains 
and shackles upon their minds and actions, they may no 
longer continue, as they have done, the slaves of every 
foreign conqueror, but that they may assume their first 
places among t^e great families of mankind ? I disown in 
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these remarks^ op in this measure, any ^iew whatever to 
conversion' to our own faith. I write and feel as a 
legislator for the Hindus, and as I believe many enlightened 
Hindis think and feel. 

Descending from these higher ^considerations, ijt cannot 
be a dishonest ambition that the Government 6,f which I 
form’ % part should have the credit of an act which is to 
wash out a foul stain upon British fule, arfd to stay the 
sacrifice of humanity and justice to a doubtful Expediency ; 
and finally,^ asf a branch of the general adnsinistration of 
the Empire, I may be permitted to feel deeply anxious that 
our course shall be in accordance with tne noble example 
set to us by the British Government at home, and that the 
adaptaiion, when practicable to the circumstances of this 
vast^Jtndian population, of the same enltghtened principles, 
may firomote here as well as there the general prosperity, 
and may ex^lt the character of our nation. 

[From Lord William Bentinojs's Minute of November 
8th i 82 g. 

The Conquest of the Punjab 
i848^49\ 

Lord Dalhousie, the youngest mler of India since 
Clive, and with his only administrative experience gained 
from a few years’ work in the English Board of Trade, 
succeeded a veteran soldier and statesman as Governor- 
General. On the 1 2th of January^ 1848, Lord Hardinge, 
the friend of Wellington and one of the heroic figures of 
the Peninsular War, closed his four years of eventful 
administration. The old soldier made over India to the 
young civillian in a state of profound pea^. The nearly 
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tog 

ten y^ars of wartare which followed the aggression of Lord 
Auckland upon A^ghdntstdn^ had ended in what^ promised 
to be a perma-lient calm. * 

^ The first Sikh War, in 1845-46, annexed the paslefn 
districts, of the Punjab td the ,Pritish possessions, and placed 
the upper plains . of the Indus aud Five Rivers under a 
British Protectorate. Lord Hardinge, on assumijig the 
the governm'ent of tTi(:f Sikh territories during the minonty 
of the infant Sikh Sovereign, Dhulip Singht had partially 
disbanded the Sikh troops, and materially «frengthened 
our oyn army. The Sikh tro 15 ps*were cut down from 85,000 
men and 350 guns concentrated in a commanding position. 
to«24,ooo men and guns, dispersed over the whole Punjab, 
Our own army, even after a recent reduction of*50,ooo 
men, was still 70,000 stronger than at the last Indian pi^ace. 

After their crushing defeat at Sobr^on . on the* loth 
February, 1846, Lord Hardinge was merely, acting in 
accordance with the traditions of Indian policy, in attempt- 
ing to obtain a control over Ae Punjab without actually 
saddling himself with its administratioa. How that attempt 
failed, in spite of much excellent work vihich it accomplish- 
ed, ife told with adinirable force and fiflness of detail, in 
the lives of the two §reat brothers, who, ^during 1846 — 4 ;^ 
alternately! ruled as Resident at Lahore, Henry and John 
Lawrence. The Treaty of March, 1846, had after intrigue, 
conspiracy, and rebellion, to be drawn tightefr by the 
condemnation of the Prime Minister and paramour of the 
Queen Mother, and by the Treaty of December in the same 
year. By, this treaty Sir Henry Lawrence, as head of the 
Council of Regency at Lahore, became the ruler of the Punjab 
until the child Jrincf should reach the age of majority. 
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As a matter of ^ fact he was o»Iy the chief figure amid a 
loosely-^afejected crowd of ambitious military nobles. The 
Sikfi leaders regarded the condemnation of tliK Prime 
Ministj^r and the forced seclusion of 'the Queei) IMother 
from public^ affairs, as a new ^han(?e for themselves. The 
Queen Mother perfectly understood the situation, ‘j^ind went 
to wbrjj^ with new machinations of* amorous' and political 
intrigue, in the hope of deriving hci* dwn adv*antage from 
the nominal Supremacy of the British. WhenT officially 
rebuked foj^ the open treason talked in her ^darhdrs^ she 
replied to the Resident witlt bitter irony; scarcely deigning 
to use the veil of a Persian idiom to disguise her arrogant 
claims to the sovereign power. ^ r 

Lor($ Hardinge as a sequel to the first Sikh war in 1846 
had^placed the Punjab under a regency of Sikh nobles, 
controlled by an English Resident at Lahore, during the 
minorit)’ of^ the infant Prince Dhulip Singh. In the 
fulfilment of his duty our Resident at Lahore required the 
powerful Sikh Governor 6f Multan to cender an account 
of his stewardship. This potentate, known to histcjry as 
the Diwan ‘'Mulryj, held an ^almost semi-independent 
position in the middle valley of the Indus, and carried on 
enormous mixed business of mefthandise and govern- 
ment at his capital, the ancient river emporium A^iltan. 

After various delays and makeshifts the Sikh trader- 
prince preferred, or thought he preferred, to resign, rather 
than to render up his accounts. His offer was immediately 
perhaps too abruptly, accepted by our Resident at Lahore. 
Two young English officers, Mr. Vans Agnew of the Civil 
Service and Lieutenant Anderson, were sent to take over 
the government and fortress of Miiljan fr^m Mulraj, and 
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to install tlie nety Sl^h Governor appointed J)y ourselves. 
( 3 n their arrival fn April 1848 at Multan, after Mulraj had 
submissively |f*iven up the fortress on the 19th, and the*t\^ti 
young Epglish offioefs we^e returning with a slender escort 
to their camp, a fanaticai soldier rushed out df the mob, 
and stabbed Vans Agnew on his shoulder. Lieutenant 
Anderson wjfe cut *doVn and the escort bore off theif two 
officers covened with'Nood to thg Idgah — a Muhammad?in 
festival nY)«(lue at* some distance from the Fort, but 
commanded by its guns. 

Vans Agnew, while his sliouWer was being bandaged, 
dicfaled an urgent note to the British Resident at Lahore, 
20p miles off, and pencilled another to the Commissioner 
of Bannu, about *half that distance, stating what had 
happened and begging for immediate help. But nex^^^day 
the guns from the IMultan fort, of whi(!lfMulraj re-g'^iined 
possession, opened on the mosque, where ^ the, young 
officers and their follovjers had sought shelter. 1 have 
spent a day within, its riddled wijls, and under its shatterVd 
dome, and bitterly realized the hppelessness of their 
defence. When the guns from 'the fort hf^i done their 
workj the city ribble Pushed ih, but paused a moment 
at the sight of Vans Agnew sitting quietly on the cot wher^ 
Anderson ^lay unable to move, holding his friend’s hand 
and calmly awaiting death. The soldiers and better sort 
t)f people stood sitill, and shrank from taking the lives of 
defenceless Englishmen. But presently a deformed low 
caste ran in on the two wounded officers, and hacked off 

their heads. ‘We are not the last of the English,’ were 

» 

Vans Agnew’s dying words. 

Vans Agne\i^’s letter foupd Sir Frederick Currie acting as 
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^ Resident at f^ahore for Sir {lenry ’Lawrence Vho had 
' lately gonti to England on sick-furlough.‘ Currie c&lled on 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lord* Gough, to advance with a 

f *' 

Btitish^ force from the great ariped damp at Firozpur, to 
Multan, Lofd Gough declined, anci urged the inexpediency 
of a general movement of British troops, sixteen marches 
across 200 miles of burning Wastes*, ih the height of the 
ho‘c weather. ^ i ' 

Meanwhile Wans Agnew’s pencilloJ appeal /for help 
reached Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes in hi^, solitary tent 
at Dehra-Fateh^Khan on th% hanks of the Indus. The red 
bag bore the Persian address for the Commissioner, ^ To 
General Cortland in Bannu, or wherever else he may be.’ 
But th« young English subaltern, divining the urgency of 
the ^3se, tore upon the letter. Hastily thrusting aside his 
Civil Vork, he malld; a rush with his ordinary District escort 
and son?e local companies for Multan, eighty miles distant. 
He had only 400 men upon whqm he could really rely. 
Mulraj met him on the way with 4000 ,men and 8 heavy 
guns from the fortre^. ‘ I am like a terrier barking at a 
tiger,’ wrbte the young Lieutenant. 

But all through, the summdr heats' of f848 the terrier 
J;ept on barking at the tiger. Having summoned to his 
aid the loyal levies of the Musalman State of Bahawalpur, 
Edwardes won two pitched battles in June and July against 
immense odds ; his Muhammadan Patljans breaking with 
yells of hatred through the Infidel Sikh battalions. The 
English subaltern and his native allies fairly drove Mulraj 
and his 4000 back, with the loss of eight guns, into Multan. 
Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, was now seething with 
rebellion ; the frontier tracts of Hazara were^in open revolt. 



tAe CONO&EST of THn punta'r 

The Afghans e^tereu into ,an alliance with {he Sikhs, and 

pouted ftnougYi l\\d 'RYiaWiat "Pass lo sweep l\ve oux 

of the l^and li Five Rivers. Sir Frederick Currie, “•th^ 
Resident ^t Lahore, 'fSlt hiipself compelled, civilian thougt 
he was, to despatch on his own authority, and >om his owi 
slender battalions, ,a relief force to Edwardes at Multan 
Then at lengfth Lord* Gough, the Commander-in-Chief 
realized tfie situation? .To the l^rigade which Sir Frederitl 
Currie determined to*send from Lahore, Lorc^ Gough addec 
a siege-train and column from Firozpur. Qn the 19th 0 
of August the forces met befwe MiSltan, and on the 4th 0. 
September the heavy guns arrived, amid the cheers of the 
of |he British troops. 

The siege was commenced immediately after the •arrival 
of the heavy guns on the 4th of September, 1848. Bui^ven 
with the united British force from Lahore and Firdzpur, 
together with the subsidiary Sikh troops supplied by the 
Regency under the Raja ,Sher Singh, it was found imprac- 
ticable to attempt the place by istorm.# A trench had to be 
run to the south-western face of the fort, and scarcely was 
this accomplished when the defection of Raja Sfter Singh 
and the Sikh sufisidiaty force which represented the last 
remriant of loyalty to the British among the Sikh Regengf 
at Lahore, Reversed the situation, and turned the besiegers 
into the besieged. The Sikh subsidiary force supplied to 
ds by the native Regency threw in their lot with Ptfdlrij and 
the rebels. A Council of War, held by the British General, 
came to the conclusion that the question before it was no 
longer the^ capture of Miiltdn, but the safety of our own 
camp. On the 15th of September, 1848, the siege was 
raised, and the^ritish troops were drawn oflF to a position 
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of safety. AJcanwhile the ne\v Go^ernpr-General Lord 
Dalhousio^had, from his distant post in* Calcutta, 'watched 
; 9 itH profound dissatisiaction tHe tardiness 6 l thd military 
authorities in the Punjab. During his^ ftrst months of Office 
he prudently- abstained from overruling the local knowledjje 
and long experience of his Commander-in-Chief, J.ord 
Gouglh Before the summer was*oVer he ‘determined to 
acfc on his own judgment. ^ There isjio other , cotirse open 
to us,’ he wrote ro the Secret CommiUee, ‘ but ^6 prepare 
for a general Pyinjab War, and ultimately tg occupy the 
country.’ With swift resolutiojj he ordered an addition of 
17,000 men to the army, and hurried up troops* tcf’thc 
Punjab from Sind and Bombay. ‘ If our enemies want 
war,’ said Lord Dalhousie in a speecH at a great military 
ball at Barrackpur on October 5, 1848, a ball which may 
well compare witK’ the festivities on the eve of Waterloot 
• war thpy shall have, and with a vengeance.’ 

The Governor-General promptly started for the British 
frontier on the Sutlej, Sir J^ichard Temp le describes him 
as he passed through^ Agra, ‘fresh and youthful for his great 
office, bifi vigilant and self-sustained.’ In November, 1848, 
Lord Gough mov^d out his gi^nd army to Phe task. T^venty 
thousand men, and nearly 100 gugs swept across the 
Punjab under his* command. His tardiness to start was 
equalled by his rashness in the field. ' The bloody cavalry 
blunder a^; Ramnagar was followed by tl^e doubtful engage#^ 
ment of Sadullapur on December 3rd. 

The troops from the south were now, however, advancing 
upon Multan. The arrival of the Bombay contingent before 
that city on the 26th December, 1848, increased \he forces 
there, under General Whish, to 17,000 men^with sixty-four 
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heavy*gMns. Tfie, siege wfiich had bc<fn interrupted for 
three and a h<»if months, sin-ce September 15th was resujntvd 
on the 27th I^ecemb^r. After a most gallant defence, 
English shell fortunatejy* exploded the powder m'Sgazinc 
of the IJefjieged. On the 2nd January, 1849, 
captured ; anj on ‘th« a^nd, after 40,000 shot and shelj had 

been poured into Mpltan from seventy British cannon, the 

* • • 

citadel surrendered jmconditionally, and Alulraj delivered 
himself up to the English camp. 

The strong fortress^ warehouse of the nuddih Indus was 
falkn* But nine days before its fall a calamity had happened 
to Lord Gougli's grand army. Of the battle of Chilianwala 
it ’need here only* be said, that it was an evening battle 
fought by a brave old man in a passion, and mourned for 

•a 

by the whole British nation. On the,/>ews of tha^» datal 
jjth of January reaching England, Lord Gough was re- 
called, and Sir Charles Napier was appointed Commander- 

in -Chief. •» 

« • • 

But meanwhile the siegeTorce at Multan, having accom- 
plished its work, moved northw^arjs to join the ^shattered 
forces of the ^’ompiand^r'«i-Chief. Before Sir Charles 
Napier could arrive^ Lord Gough, on the 20th Pebruary, 
1849, retrieved his reputation, and ended the war by tffe 
crowding victory of Gujrat; The British army with 24,000 
men and ninety guns there found themselves face to face 
with the Sikh forces 40,000 strong with sixty cannon — and 
an open l>attleTield between the two arrays. Gujrat was 
essentially a forenoon battle, with the whole day before 
ihe combi!tants to finish their w'ork. It commenced with 
a magnificent duel of artillery ; the British infantry occu* 
pying post afte^ post^s they were abandoned by the enemy ; 

J 
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and the Brilisfi cavalry breaking up the SfKh ma^se»; and 
Rpy;erin^ them by pursuit. , 0 f the sixty, Sikli, guns en 
gaged, fifty^thrce were taken. ^ V 

[vOrfl Dalljousie resolved to mitke the victory a final on^. 

‘•The war,' he declared, ‘ murt be* prosecuted now to the 

« 

entire defeat and dispersion of all who^are in arms against 
us; whether Sikhs or Afghans.’ He hurried out^ General 
(jilbert with a pursuing fdrcc of twelve thousait^l, horse, 
foot and artillery, the day after the battle. In the breath- 
less chase^wlAch followed across the plains of the Punjal> 
to the frontier mountain-wail, tlic Sikh military pow(^r ^\vas 
destroyed for ever. On the i2lh of March, 1849, Oeneral 
Gilbert received the submission of t|he entire Sikh ai^ny 
at Rawal Piiidi, together with the last forty-one of the 
lOQ^'ikh cannon^caj)tured by the British during the war 
While the Sikh army heaped up their swords and shield > 
and miftchkeks in submissive piles, and salametl one by 
(jwe as they passed disarmed along the British line, tlieir 
Afghan allies were chased relentlessly -westwards, and 
reached the safety of the Khaibar Bass panting, and fearely 
twenty miles*’in fro'at of the l^nglish hunte^rs. The horse- 
men of Afghanistan, it was said, ‘had riilden down through 
the hills like lioii«; and ran back into tliern like dogs.’ 

The question remained what to do. with the PRnjab. The 
victory of Sobraon in 1846 gave to Lord Hardinge the 
right of conquest : the victory of Gujra{ in 1849 compelhal 
Lord Dalhousie to assert that right. J.ord Hardinge at 
the end of the first Punjab war in 1846, tried, as we have 
seen, an intermediate method of ruling the jtrovince h) 
British oftlcers for the benefit of the infant prince. This 
method had failed. It produced, wliiV. mai^ had foreseen 
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il \vo\jIJ. produce, , a pcrio(f of perpetua? intrigue, endinjj 
in a genwal irviurrectlon. X^Iiuler such a policy, ti lix'g! 
spark (if^treasLOn or rt;v()ll might at any moment s])reacl intr 
ge n c r a i* conll agrati o n . 

Lord »Dalhousic, after a full review of the elTorts whi^?U 

had beenMnaeJe to V'onvprt the Sikh nation into a fripndly 

power \\;ithout annexation, decided that no course i^)w 

remained, to the Brhish (Government hut Jp anneXv He 

pointed out the folly of any make-believe system of annex- 
^ « % 
ing the Punjab in reality, holdyig it by mean^ of British 

tro(|j)5^, and administering it by British OHicers, and at the 

same time professing thet we were governing it in the name 

of *i na'tive prince, alJndor snch a system, he declared that 

* it would be a mockery to j)retend that wc have preserved 

the Punjab as an independent Staled# ‘By maintuftiing 

the jageant of a Throne,’ he added, Sve should leave just 

enough of sovereignty to keep alive among tfic Sikhs the 

memory of their nationality, arid to serve as a nucleus fiV 

consUinl intrigue. Wc should have all the labour, all the 

anxiety, all the responsibility, whiph would attac^i to the 

territories if the;* wer,e acAi?Jly made our ov/n ; while we ' 

shoukl not reap the corresponding bencnis of increase of 

revenue, and acknowledged possession.’ * 

[From S!r William Hunter’s Lord Dalhousie Rulers of 

nVidia Series. ] 

Lord Lawrknce’s Work in the Punjab. 

1849-1857. 

ddie Fii«st Sikh War added a little over 1 5,000 square 
miles of territory to the j'rilish dominions, d he Second 
Sikh War addc^l a K^igdcn) nearly five limes as large* 
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The country Is classic ground, th<; furthest tinfatre of 
ther conquests of Alexander rthe Great. Almort on the 
Jvime field where, nearly twenty-twp ccntif/ies ' ago. he 
defeated Borus, we fought ^'the indecisive ‘'battle -r;!’ 
Ghilianwala. Our quarrel f/as whh the Sikhs, ' not with 
the ^people of the Punjab. Altough the funjhb is the 
hfc'me of the Sikh nation, only a fracti9n of the j^opulation 
-'•-less than pne-twelfth — is Sikh. Judged by population, 
the Punjab is a IMuhammadan province. JMore than half 
the population is IMuha^madan. Mut it must be borne 
in mind that the Sikh is a Hindu, and his religion ‘isionly 
a phase of Hinduism. The Jats furnish most of the 
conveps, and it is no uncommon thing to find in the sSme 
family one brother a Hindu and another a Sikh, I’hc 
Mdivtmmadans /oo partake largely of Hindu blood, their 
ancestors having been converted to Islam, forcibly oi 
otherwise. 

'‘'\t was with the Sikh army and the Sikhs that we came 
int(\ colli.sion in 1848. The movement w^as a solid and 
natidnaU one on their part. P'rom the Manjha the^^eople 
Hocked in thousands to ‘^tand^ird raised by Sardiir 

("hhatar Singh. Many of the leaders were nobles who 

* 

Viad signed a trerJy with us only eighteen months before. 
'I'he Commander-in-Chief of the rebel army ^had been a 
member of the Council of Regency. But over most pi 
tlie Punjab the Government which we were to destroy 
was a military despotism, established by the sword and 
maintained by the sword, liardly softened by the short 
British Protectorate. In Ranjit Singh’s lifetime, the 
master-fulness of his genius, the prestige of conquest, 
the sentiment of young national < life, f edged off the 
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roughness'i ot the g(|v^riTinent. But with Ranfft Singh the 

false gbi;y deparfc(l. Indeed it is a marvel hoV the country 

could have eiidured so loi]g the burden of taxation we 

removed. Ini additicyi to land-tax the Sikh government 

imposed 'duties upon no fewer than forty-eight classes of 

articles of trade and commarce — many, indeed most qf 

them, ih^ piQduc^ gf .domestic industry. For these we 

substituted four new taxes — on salt, on drugs and •spirits, 
* • * • 
stamps, and ferry-tolls — which brbught in the same rcvenftc, 

I » • m 

while they freed the produce of soil, which had already 
paid land-tax, cut away a network of cust(fli[is lines which 
throttUd the commerce of t!ie country, and delivered the 
peoiilc from unlimited extortion. ‘Our true policy,’ John 
Lawrence wrote, ‘ia to give up every restriction that we 
can possibly do without’ and retain the land-tax. JBy this 
means we conciliate the masses, and^ especiall)r*#the 
industrial classes. Customs levies are harassing in all 
countries ; in this country they are intolerable’ ^184!;). 

Once more John Lawrence had virgin soil to cultivap; 

‘ 1 should like to tfx my own impress on the administration,’ 
he wrote ; ‘ I desire earnestly to shew wliat a man bj-ed and 
educated as a civilian^ can ck) jn a new cemntry.^ He had a 
fine staff of Officers — picked men like Montgomery, 
Macleod, Edward Thornton, Cust, Barnes, and others — tJiw 
flower of the civil service of the North-Western Provinces, 
.^nd there was the splendid school trained by his brother 
Henry. Fearing no responsibility and shirking fto labour, 
there was perhaps a tendency in the young men to act too 
much on their own initiative, or, as Lord Dalhousie put it, 
“to consider themselves as Governor-General at least.’ 
Edwardcs had already drawn Dalhousie’s fire upon him- 
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self I will not stand it in quieter liipes for haK an hoar^ 
and will come' down unmistakab'iy uiK)n ^ny one of ^ them 
whqmay “try it on,” from Major Edwardas, down 
to the latest-enlisted General-Ensi^n-flenipottntiary on the 
cstablEhment. 

r Dalhousie proclaimed that Over those who sho'ald live 
as obedient and peaceful subjects the Britisti Gdvernment 
wquld fule with mildness and benevolence. lie ^declared 
It to be his wish to uphokENative insthutions and^practices 
.IS far as they are consistent with the distribution of justice 

to all classes.' He did not desire to introduce our vola- 

• « 

minous laws into this new province. But he w^as pers'hafled 
there were few parts of the country which would not be 
benefited by the gradual introduction of the British system 
of administration at the earliest possible period. Three 
prin'ci^ples charact^^rised the Non- Regulation system adopted 
by John Lawrence. First, the country was mapped out 
into Distridis, so small in respect of area, population, and 
revenue, that it was possible for the Civil Oflicers to gain a 
complete knowledge of them and to become personally 
acquainted with all the men of mark and influence. 
Secondly, every civil fuiictionaFy, "’from the highest tq the 
lowest, in due order of subordination, was vested with 
jfidicial, fiscal, am;! magisterial powers, so as to secure 
concentration of authority and undivided responsibility. 
Thirdly, the laws and procedure introduced were of tho? 
simplest kind, and were based as far as might be on 
Native customs and institutions. 

John Lawrence impressed his own individuafity on al'f 
his Officers — his vigour, promptitude, and detern*iinatron to 
do the work before him with singleness of purpose* 
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Responsibility was untii^idcd, and thcMclegatidn power 

went *dpwn in unbroken chain of sulprdination, so that, 

the inllutnce gf the central ^authority was direc'fly felt by' 

every Oflicei and to the extremities of the province. *TAe 
• ^ 

€hief Cdnimissioner kne\f his men. For honest i^istakes 
there \fas toleration ; *for ’^llencss or the inc*ompetencc of 
ignorance there was, none. Every man was required to 
know his work and to do do it. and to see thatJ;he men 
under him knew and'did it too.* 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Punjab adminis- 
tration was tTie simplicity of its laws and itstleg^l machinery. 
Uidir the Sikh rule there* was no written law. Disputes 
were for the most part settled by arbitrators in accordance 
with {ribal custom, or the usage of trade. 'The unwritten, 
I)enal code contained but two penalties — fine and matilation. 
There was scarcely any crime, from larceny up to murder, 
for which impunity might not be purchased by the payment 
of a fine.’ Cattle-lifters were liable to bq hamstrung, 
robbers had their handi cut off, and offences like adultery 

« t 

and seduction w\;re punished by slitdng the nose. When T 
began my service in the Punjab ihefe were many of these 
mutilated wrenches waiKkjring aGout and sulfsisting on the 
gifts of the charitable. • 

The patriarchal Administration of John Lawrence Jias 
sometimtfs been spoken of as government without law. But 
this was not the case. He held that rules and regulations 
ivere as necessary for the good management of a newly- 
conquered country as in our older provinces. No doubt 
everything depended on a vigorous executive, and some of 
the bes^ executive Officers were more conspicuous for zeal 
and energy and devotion to duty than for legal knowledge 
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and training! But it' was no fauit • of his if tjiere ms 
.uncertainty as to the law. 

‘ John ^]i^^w^ence recognised at once the irajpossi^ility ot 
dealing with races by a uniform law imported'Jby a 'foreign 
governv")ent, and the difficulty of deciding ‘ as to what rulg 
wijl be observed, what rights upheld*, ,what laws intrc^duced, 
under what conditions and to what extent 'each law will be 
superseded by custom/ He therefore caused a ^ompen- 
dious abstract of legal princi}>les to be prepared with special 
reference to the known peculiarities of the country and 
people. This abstract was practically accepted as the Civil 
Code of the Punjab, and so suitable was it found to^ 
circumstances of a new country, that it was afterwards 
•introduced by the Government of Indifi into Oudh arfd 
other Nbn-Regulation provinces as the basis of the judicial 
admi^^iSiration. This simple Code has long been supersed- 
ed by the progress of the country. But it was admirably 
suited to the time when it was framed. It prevented the 
prQxfnce from being bound in the fetters of intricate 
Muhammadan and Hindu l^w and overshadowed by the 
cloud of commentaries'. It was a bulwark against the Aood 
pf English law which otherw},s» would ipevitably have 
followed the estabirshment of British courts. On the one 
hai?d it saved social /ind tribal customs from being needlessly 
swept away ; on the other hand it admitted of theh" growth 
and improvement. And not the least of the benefits which 
it conferred* on the Punjab — it compelled the Legislature to 
provide in its future laws for local and provincial usage. 

In 1853, Court of Directors wrote : — 

'In the short period which has elapsed since the* Punjab 
became a part of the British dominions, results have heea 
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achieved lucn as couia s'carceiy have Deen hoped lor as the 
reward ,of man^ 'years of* well-directed exertions. 'Fhe < 
formidabJe arpiy which it [lad required so many Wtle^s to 
subdue *has fieen quietly disbanded, and the turbulent 
sildiery 'have settled to ^industrious pursuits. Per*e and 
security* reign throughout the country, and the amount gf 
crime is*as ^mall’as ip our best administered territories. 
Justice has been made accessible, without costly fonhaliti^s, 
to the whole population. Industry and commerce have 
been set free. A great mass of oppressive and burthensome 
taxation has been abolished. Money remits 4iave been 
substituted for payments in Icind, and a settlement of the 
land revenue has been completed in nearly the whole- 
country, at a considtrable reduction on the former amount. 
In the settlement the best lights of recent experience have 
been turned to the utmost account, and, Jfie various^irors 
committed in a more imperfect state of our knowledge of 
India have been carefully avoided.... It is a soured of just 
pride to us that our services, civil and military, sho^jld 
have afforded men capable, in so short* a time, of carrying 
into full effect such a series of enlightened and beneficent 
measures.' 

This catalogue of results in general terms must suffice. 
What was the secret of such success } \t lay not entir^ 
in the fad that Dalhousie's kingly hand directed and 
controlled the administmtion. Nor in the fact that the 
Chief Commissioner and his Officers had *the. experience 
of our older provinces to guide them. Nor yet in the 
fact that they were picked men, all in the prime of life or 
the bloom and promise of early manhood. All that was 
true and counted for much, but it was not everything. The 
^ . 
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secret Idy rather in the spirit which movi^d them ; that 

r " j I 

, spirit was,^ inspired by John Lawrencef and his bil)ther. 
I'Juve \vas a unique truthfulness, simplicity, md smgleness 
ot purpose about them. Each str«'ve to ^do his duty, 
neithcr'eourting favour nor fearing blame. They foved tte 
people ; they lived among the people** and for thp ''people. 
'Fhey# were accessible at all times and places ‘and were 
never afiove any kind of work. The^^^had a respect for 
Native ways and institutions, and did^not consider a thing 
bad because it was not English. They put themselves in 
the people’#" place and madp th^e interests and the cares of 
the people their own, striving to identify them witli «ithe 
government, and create as it were a family feeling. Look 
at the ^ Hoshiarpur Proclamation— ‘ wFiat is your injury I 
consider mine ; what is gain to you I consider my gain ; 
retufn to me, as c^ydren who have committed a fault return 
to their fathers, and their faults will be forgiven them.’ 
This touch of nature did much to break down the barriers 
oC' colour and creed and national animosity. Every 
measure introduced was beneficent in conception and ^bene- 
ficent in, its^ direct effect upon the masses of the people. 
^ This was the firm foundatidn op whh:h the Punjab 
administration was built and which eijabled it to weather 
tfie flood and th*e storm that were so soon and so fiercely 
to beat upon it. • ^ 

[From Sir Charles Artchison’s Rulers oj 

India Series.] ' 
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^857. 

The thrilli^ig inr/uknts and heroic deeds of the Indian 
Mutiny have already J^cen so graphically iccounted by 
historian! and biograplicrs tfiat it is difilcult to invest ihe 
subject with* new fn merest, or to compress the narrative 
within r(!asc\nable limits. An attempt will be made,howwer, 
in the p/csent vc 4 umc to describe in gwieral terms the 
miltary opevations rendered necessary for^the suppression 
of the revolt ; indicating, as j)ri'|{ly as practicable, the causes 
of •the outbreak, and the sequence of events during the 
anxious months of 1857, when British rule seemed for a 
moment to trembl^ in the balance. 

To realise the position of affairs in that year, and the 
magnitude of the danger, it must beiborne in miiffi that 
India is not a united country containing a homogeneous 
population, but a congjries of countries inhabited by races 
who in number (^287,000,000) jirc doi^ble the populatiort*of 
the Roman Empire at the time of its greatest extent, who 
speak a variety of languages, hold many ejeeds, observe 
widely differerJt customs, lin'd present every type and degre^ 
of civilisation. 

We are dealing, too, with immense •areas. The sTngle 
Lieutenant-Governofship of Lower Bengal is as large as 
• France ; Madras^ exceeds Great Britain and Ireland ; 
Bombay equals (jcrmany; the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh cover as much space as Great Britain, Belgium, 
and Holland ; the size of the Punjab is that of Italy; while 
the Natfte States put together have an area e(]ual to that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, and France combined. 
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Rearing these facts in mind it Vill^,be seennhat the 

*.uppression of an caitbreak of uplvards of, ibo,ooo .trained 
Sepovs v’as*^no easy task ; while i.to have held the»t:ountry 
during the earlier stages of the revolt,, with a mere handful 
of Britftjh troj^ps, was an achievenfent to which Englishmen* 
may ever point with becoming pride. 

The bulk of the population of Indig ma}'* for^the purposes 
of tpis volume be regarded as divisible^ into Hindus and 
Muhammadans,^ inasmuch as these two^ classes inhabit in 
greater or less numbers every one of its provinces, and figure 
almost excliftiivefy in the events of the IMutiny. Speaking 
generally, the typical Hindu is quiet, industrious, and tolt:ra,nt 
in religious matters unless provoked to excitement. As a 
soldier he is obedient and patient, althougih wrapped by tho§e 
caste prejudices which have always given the Brahmans 
speciatl* control ov^r, comrades and subordinates. These 
qualities were strongly marked in the mutinous Sepoys. The 
Muhammadafi, on his part, is by nature restless, fanatical, 
and. ready for any adventure that may come to hand. In 
Northern India he is, as a rule, a born soldier, and ^ven 
in the Soulh he still refains in some measure the material 
instincts which inspired his forefartiers. , r 

Such, briefly, were the characteristics^ of the people with 
whbin the British G^overnment and its adminstrators in the 
India of thirty-four years ago had to deal. They* laboured 
under the disadvantage of being separated from those, 
people by felood, religion, and character, and had there- 
fore to contend with the almost insuperable difficulty of 
gnorance as to the undercurrents of public feeling. To 
obtain trustworthy information from the natives was in fact 
all but impossible, while the motives of the aroverninff power 
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were*a§ constafnt^)' liable* to be misuixlerslood and mis* 
represested \\y conquered j-accs. 

It cahnot be said jhat the storm burst without warning 
■Months ’before the actual tiutbreak of the mutmous Sepoys 
an iderihad taken hold of a iarge number of persons witliir 
range of* Hindu arid,]\Iuhammadan influence that a crisis ii 
the word’s history was near at hand, that great events jerc 
impending, and that *the BritisA Government was bent or 

t • * * 

departing from its ancient principles of non-interference 
with the customs, traditions, and religions T)f its Indian sub- 
je^tsf Englishmen were v/arned by native friends to be on 
their guard ; and written prophecies were spread broadcast 
tfiroughout the Iriid, foretelling the downfall of British 
power after the centenary of Plassey. Notwithstanding these 
indications, however, of ill-feeling andjyiinent disavow, the 
attitude of the people of India generally, during the event- 
ful period, was one of neutrality. When onciJ the'outbreak 
became a fact, the only landholder who rebelled among Uie 
hundreds of Behar (one of the* most ^disturbed districts in 
Bengal) was Koer Singh, a man whoib pecuniary jL'mbarrass' 
ments had rei^dered notoriously desjAirate. Bengal, as i 
whole, remained tranquil. The Sikhs of the Punjab aided 
us. In the North-tvDsl Provinces the » Hindus of IMiiU 
khand, fclA’ced for a time to submit to the rule of a rebel 
, Muhammadan, welcomed with joy the ultimate restoration of 
British government. Moreover, the Native 'States remained 
staunch. It is true that certain minor Chiefs joined the rebel- 
lion, but the leading Princes of India were steadfast in their 
allegiancfe to the British Crown. Thus the principal 
assistance given to the rebel Sepoys came from a small 
number of 5isaffetted nobles and deposed ofllcials,. who 
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'n iheir turtf found supporff only froiA the Jawless 
and ^restless spirits of their yeighbourhoocls, nc^, longer 
restrained by a powerful government. ^ V * 
The%.Mutiny was thus primarily a military rising, aideJ. 
and abetted to a limited ext<»it by. a proportion/ of the, 
hereditary criminal classes. It was ji lising, morcove 
confirred' in great measure to the Sepoys of th|,‘ Bengal 
Regular Army. For many years prior to the outbreak 
these men had shown a bad spirit, to be attributed in part 
to discontent at A'hangcs affecting the condition of their 
service, and in part to pamjiering and lax discipline. ^fhe 
discipline of this Army had in fact been weakened by an 
'■encouragement to Sepoys to make frivolous comjilaihts \() 
head-quarters, and to think lightly of the authority of those 

over thbm. At the same time there had been a marked 

**1 r » 

deterioration in the character of their regimental officers, 
while the inefficiency of not a few officers of higher rank in 
cqjpmand of divisions and districts completeil the evil. At 
this particular juncture, moreover, the proportion of British 
to Native troops in India was dangerously small. The 
,, warnings given by Lord Dalhourae had bjien neglected ; 
and owing to the paucity of Pmropean troops the principal 
arftsnals and milita[y posts of India, notably that of Delhi, 
were garrisoned by disaffected .Sepoys.. • 

Under such conditions only a touch was needed to change, 
insubordin^ition into revolt. It was heedlessly applied. 
The adoption of the Enfield Rifle for use in the Native 
Army seemed an innocent measure ; but a cry of ‘ greased 
cartridges ’ was raised, and the long-supjircsscd oagilaticai 
burst into active life. Greased cartridges were no novelty. 
They had been sent out to India som«e yca(s before the 
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Mutii\y, they htfd been subjequenlly man^ifacfured by native* 
hands in, local^ arsenals, aiid^had been, issued witfibijt objec- 
tion to oertaii^ Sepoy troops. But this time it was reported, 
apd not JvithouL foundation, that the grease was ir^de ot 
hog’s lard or cow’s hit* (a ^contamination to Hindus apd 
Muhammadans alike}, and the clamour spread far and wide. 
Everywhere it was proclaimed that the Native Amiy was 
thus to be fdreed intd the Ch.»istian faith. The agitators 
hailed th(? ^rievance\vith delight. The Government made 
weak cxplahitions. The mischief was don^. 

Tbje Mutiny now becoiffe if fact, notwithstanding the 
indignant protestations of officers who sacrificed their lives 
to»the » mistaken conviction that their men were faithful, 
r.eaders were soon forthcoming in the persons, of Bahadur 
Shah (the titular King of Delhi) and others who hfl^ d# long 
watched for an opportunity ; and many parts of India were 
quickly plunged into a chaos of confusion ani bibodshed. 
Little need be said in regard to the leaders. There vieje 
only three of an/ note. The Yitular*King of Delhi resided 
with his family in the old palace of the Mughals at Delhi, 
whence his sons had travelled freely for many ‘years tlirough# 
■ the (?ountry, stirring* up hopes of a revAed Muhammadan 
Empire. The Rani'of Jhansi, Ganga JIai, had becowR a 
bitter enemy of the English on account of the annexation of 
the principality after the death of her husband without an 
*heir. The Nand Sahib, Dundhu Panth, an, adopted son of 
a deposed Maralha Peshwa although permitted to inherit 
his adoptive father’s personal property, including the estate 
of Bithiirtnear Cawnpur, had been refused a lapsed pension, 
and he now became one of the most infamous and active 
leaders of thefebellion. With the Nana Sahib was associated 
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ihe only njnlitary c'ommander of any distinction on thtf rebel 

sjd(^ Tintia Topi had been brought up in • the Ifousehold 

o{ the deposed Peshwd, and regaiylcd ttee Nana, the 

J^eshwS's adopted son, as a master whose cause he was 

bound to champion. He had ^11 the qualities o{ a general 

excep>t daring ; for although he led his "troops <Vell more 

than once, he was chiefly remarkable, for his retreat after 

the capture of Gwalior, in /une 1858, vj hen for the space of 

nine months he eluded the vigilance of the forces sent to 
< * 
capture hiid, covering as mpeh^as 3000 miles in his flight. 

It may be of interest to the general reader to call tcfniiind 
certain views expressed by one of the most eminent con- 
temporpy authorities on the events of this period. 

‘I'he annexation of Oudh,’ said Lord Lawrence, speaking at 
«.• 

(jlas^^’mv in 1860,# had nothing to do with the Mutiny in the 
first place, though that measure certainly did add to the 
number of o’Ur enemies after the Mutiny commenced. The 
M government of Oudh was extremely obnoxious to the 
mass of our native soldiers of the regular army, whO|Came 
from Oudh and the adjapent province of Behar, and with 
whom the Mutiny *originated.f These, mer. were the sons 
and kinsmen of the Hindu yeomen ^of the country, all of 
wtibm benefited more or less by annexation ; while Oudh 
was ruled by a Muhammaden family which* had never 
identified itself with the people, and whose government wasi 
extremely oppressive to all classes except its immediate 
creatures and followers. But when the introduction of the 
greased cartridges had excited the Native Army to revolt, 
when the mutineers saw nothing before them short" of escape 
on the one hand or destruction on the other, they, and all 
who sympaihi,g^^r::!'ifi^^^ ’driven to the most 
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^desperate* measures. All who could be Influenced by 
love *0/ fear rallied round them. All *who hp(J little or^ 
nothing* to IjJse joined their ranks. All that dangorous 
class of religious, ‘fanatics and devotees who abound 
in India, all the poetical intriguers, whe# in p^eaceful 
times can do no miSchief,* swelled the numbers of the 
enemy, and ^ave sf)i/it and direction to their meiieures. 
India is full, of races 9! men, who from time immemofial, 
have lived, iby servile or by plunder, and who are ready to 
join in any disturbance which may promis^ them employ- 
ment. Oudh was full of disbr#ided soldiers who had not 
had lime to settle down. Our gaols furnished thousands of 
despc|;ate men let loose on society. The cry throughout the 
country as cantonment after cantonment became the scene 
triumphant mutiny was, “ The English rule is at jn end. 
Let us plunder and enjoy ourselves.^’* The indu^ifrious 
classes throughout India were on our side, but fqr a long 
time feared to act, Oi^ the one side they saw the f(;w 
English in the cop ntry .shot dq^m or, flying for their lives 
or at the best standing on the defensiYC, sorely pre.ssed ; on 
the other side they saw summary •punishment, in*thc shape 
of tb^ plunder Aud destructidn of their Rouses, dealt out to* 
those who aided us. • But w’hen we evinced signs of vig^r, 
when we lij,egan to assume the offensive and vindicate our 
authority, many of these people came forward and identified 
themselves with orw cause.’ ^ • 

No clearer outline could be given of the causes and effects 
of the Mutiny. The shock was a terrible one, but it left 
British power in India more firmly established then ever. 
Foes and*friends rose up where their appearance was least 
expected. A-fid one lesson will ever b e indelibly engraved 
PART m 
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, on the pages# of its history, naijiely, tliat jvhile the Native 
Princes ct?»India whom we mistrusted brought their armies 
and influence to our aid the Sepoy troops ton \v,hom we 
relied 4urned against us. P'rom tlv^ day \^hen this e^'perience 
was taken toT heart dates the^ coiAolidation of our Indian 
Empire as it now exists. 

[ Erom General Sir Owen Tudor Burnc’s Clyde and 
Strathnairn ; Rulers of Indva Series ] 

f 

• T^ie Outbreak in the Nornii. 

•185^ 

When Lord Dalhousie gave up his po.st in the early part 
of 185^, he publicly warned the PmglislYin India that ‘ cruel 
violence mfght be suddenly committed by men who up to 
the iSst moment Ind been regarded as harmless, even by 
those who knew them best.’ Lord Canning, at a farewell 
banquet give*n to him by the Court of Directors, when he 
Nva^ leaving for Calcutta ijs the new^ povernor-Gcneral, 
also said : ‘ I wish for a peaceful term of office. But I can 
not forgcl tha/ in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small 
cloud may arise no larger titan a man’s iiand, but which 
growing larger and larger may at last , threaten to burst and 
overwhelm us with ruin.’ Warnings to Government had 
not been w'anting, moreover, from experienced observers 
who had \yatched for some tfmc the growth of discontent iw 
the Bengal Sepoy Army. At length the storm burst. And 
if the fearful disasters, the touching incidents, and the 
memorable exploits which belong to the first few months 
of the outbreak are too briefly summed up in this chapter, 
it is because the object of the volume admijs only of such 
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passing reference lA them as may carry on th^ reader intelli- 
gently lb the milAary operations connected wi^V the final 
suppression 0/ the revolt by* Sir Colin Cam[)bell and* Sir 
Hugh Rose. 

Preceded in various parts ot Jnclia, as already seen, by 
iiulicatiorjs of a mutinihis spint in the Native Army, a sjiiVii 
of disaffection that gfetv stronger as it was met with^irn:reas- 
ing indecision, the fir^t important outbreak of the Scifoys 
took place, on May ^oth, 1857, at ]\Ieerut. T 4 ie Native troops 
at the place 9 rose in open rebellion; am^ although there 
were only about 2700 Sepoy# with 1700 Europeans to 
coiftrol them the mutineers, without check or hindrance, 
reJeasQd a number of desperate prisoners from the Jail, set 
fire to the cantonments, and hurried away unmolested to 
Delhi. There, amid fearful scenes of murder and gunage, 
the titular King of Delhi was set up as* Sovereign l*ord of 
Hindustan. Within a few short hours not a vestige i;emained 
in the city of British autlprity except the Arsenal ; and this 
building, after bepig defended Jbr a time by a small ami 
devoted band of Englishmen who watphed in vain for sue 
cotir from Meerut, had at length t« be blown lup \o prevcii 
•its failing into the hiinds of* the enem};. The first grea 
stej) in the Mutiny v*is thus accomplished in a few hours 
' Onwards ^to Delhi ’ was now the cry, an*d the old Mughal 
capital became the political centre of the rebelion. On our 
^lart everything depended on energy and rcsoluticvi. ‘ Where 
have we failed,’ wrote John Lawrence to the tommander-iii' 
Chief, ‘ when we have acted vigorously Where have we 
succeeded when guided by timid counsels .? Clive with bis 
1200 men fought at Plasscy in opposition to the advice of his 
leading officer^, beat 40,000 men and conquered Henga I . 
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, Monson retreated ^from the Chapbal, aiid l:^efore he gained 
' Agra, his»'Sfrmy was disorganised and partiJilly annihilated. A 
p'lclied force from Meerut an 3 Ambala, acung with vigour 
artd operating from both sides pf th 4 Jumna, would in al! 
probability fiave recovered the potsession of the city by a 

» 9 t t 

coup de main. But it was not so to be. A few day^ of inacti- 
vity a'llQwed the flame to blaze up beyond possiP)ility of imme- 
dia'ie extinction. The unchalj.cnged occupation of the Mughal 
capital by reb(!i sepoys and badmasfies was followed by 
risings and^ massacres in almost every station* within range 
of the example ; and from C^irftzpur, Bareilly, Morad^bdd, 
Shabjahilnpur, Cawmpur, and numerous other places came 
harrowing talcs of massacre, suffering, and heroism.,. , 

Wlie*.! this terrible news reached army headquarters, it 
was^r^ceived with a perhaps natural incredulity. Never- 
theless, a force w&*hastily assembled at Ambala ; and with 
the troops thus mobilised, General Anson, then Comman- 
derdn-Chief, made preparations ,to march against the re- 
no.wncd city of the Miighai’. The little* force had hardly 
started, however, when its leader died of cholera (May 27th). 
It was not ui».til th^ isl o'f June that Genera! Barnar^J, who 
had succeeded temporarily to fhe chief* ‘command, advanced 
iiVfarnest against the now^ jubilant ‘rebels. Meanwhile, a 
.small body of troops under Brigadier Archd|ile Wilson 
marched out from Meerut, after a disastrous delay ; and 
the combiued force, amounting to about 3000 European.^ 
and one battalion of Gurkhas, fought its way onwards till it 
reached the outskirts of the city on the 8th of June, 1857. 

We may now refer to the three great points — Delhi, 
Cawnpur, and Lucknow, round which the Mutiny was, so 
to speak, centred during the earlier periodf'of th^revoU; 
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namely from M^y till^the arrival in Indl^ of Sir Colin 
Campbell in Aug^ust of that year. 

The modera city of Delhf was founded by the KmpJrclr 
Shih Jeljan m 163!. ^tuated on the right banjt of* a 
branch of the Jumna river it was, as it still is* surrounded 
by a high^Avall sonie seven miles in extent, strengthened by 
bastions and by a c*apacious dry ditch. The Briti!jh*force 
held the elevated gtcuind knowp as the Ridge, which i^x- 
lends two ^iiles aloii^ the northern and western faces of the 
city — a position taken up some centuries ^^efore by Timiir 
Shah and his Tartar hordes wh'<*n advancing to attack old 
Delfii. At intervals along the Ridge stood the Flagsiatf’ 
the, Observatory, 'a large mansion called Hindu Rao’s house, 
and other defensible buildings. The space betwoen the 
city and the Ridge was thickly planted, for the. most 
part with trees and shrubs ; in the? '•midst of Which 
might be seen numerous mosques and large hoivse, and 
the ruins of older bildings. It soon became evidenjt 
that the position keld by the Tkitish rforce on the Ridge 
was a false one ; and the question arase whether the city 
might not be taken by a coup de seeing that it was 

impos^^iblc either to iftvest it or to attempi; a regular siege 
with any chance of success. A plan of assault, to be carri^'d 
out on the i2th of June, was drawn up by a young Engineer 
officer and sanctioned. Had this assault been delivered the 
city would in all likelihood have been taken and hedd. For 
there were not more than about 7000 Sepoys within the 
walls, while the available British troops numbered 2000 ; 
and since the numerical discrepancy between the contending 
forces was no less in proportion when the stronghold was 
finally capture'!, we, may not unfairly assume that the 
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rol Limns dctaRed ,for the cont^mplateclf operations 9!’ tlie 
'i2th of Jitht might have succedcd as well as thosp which 
made the actual assault three months later. 13 Jit ow'ng to a 
series accidents, the plan fell through--a miscarriage thp 
more to be regretted because tfie eaV'lv recapture of, the city- 
would in all human jirobability liave put a stop to further 
outbreak's. 

• „ 

As matters stood, howevef, the gallfint little Torce before 

Delhi could barely hold its own. It was an arm/ of obser- 
vation [jcrpetualPHiarassed by an active enemy. As time 
went on, therefore, the qii'cstlbn of raising the siege in 
favour of a movement towards Agra was more than once 
seriously discussed, but was fortunately adandoned. On 
July 5tlii, 1857, (General Ilarnard. died worn out with fatigue 
and 5n*iietv. He was succeeded in command by (jcneraf 
Archdale Wilson, an officer who, possessing no special force 
of char?fttCT,» did little more than secure the safe defence ol 
tljg position until the arrival of Rrigadier Nicholson from 
the Punjab, August i^ith, 18*57, with a m6veable column of 
J500 men, Europen “and Sikhs. And here we may leave 
, Delhi for the moment, deferring /ill later any further (fetails 
of the siege. 

^'•he city of Caw/ipur, situated on tfie south bank of the 
river Ganges, forty-two miles south-west of Lucknow and 270 
miles from Delhi, lies about, a mile from the river in a large 
sandy plaiTi. On the strij) of land between the river and 
the town, a space broken by ravines, stretched the Civil 
Station and cantonments. A more difficult position to hold 
in an extremity cannot well be conceived, occ/ipied as it 
was by four disaffected Sepoy regiments with but sixty 
European artillerymen to overaw^e ithem! There was, 
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moreover^n inj:onfpetcnt commander. Realising after the 
disaster's at MecriA and Delhi that his native g^iyison was 
not to l)c trus,Vcd, Sir Hugh*Wheeler threw np a inakc-«hi/t 
entrcnchpient'closCitA the^Sepoy lines. Commanded on all 
sides, it was totally unfited to stand a siege. #Eut a^ worse 

mistake w*as to follow.* Alarmed as lime went on at His 

» • 

growing dilFAultieSj'Sfr Hugh Wheeler at length askad the 
notorious Nana Sahil^ who lived a few miles off at Bitliur, 
to assist Wm with ti^jops to guard the Treasury. For some 
months prcrioiisly this archtraitor’s emissaries had been 
s[)reading discontent througVou:# India, but he himself had 
taken care to remain on good terms with his ’l'airo])cau 
neighbours. lie now saw his opportunity. Cawnpur, deliver- 
ed into his hand by the misplaced confidence of its defenders 
was virtually in his keeping. Of J’airopcan succoi^r there 
was no immediate hope. The place ^\^s doomed.** The 
crash came three days before General Barnard’s force reach- 
ed Delhi. With the exception of a few devoted natives wljo 
remained faithful to their sali, the ^vhole Sepoy force* on 
the 5th of {line rose in revolt, opened^ the doors of the jail, 
robbed the treasurv, and made them.selves ^maslers of the 

' t • ' ^ 

rnagfizine. 'I'lie N^na cast^ aside all /urther pretence ot 
friendship and, joined by the mutinous troops, laid sie^e to 
the entrenchment already mentioned, w'hich with culpable 
ignorance had been thrown up in one of the worst positions 
*that could have been choSen. , 

The besieging army numbered some 3000 men. The 
besieged could only minster about 400 English soldiers, 
more than 70 of which number were invalids. For twenty- 
one days the little garrison suffered untold horrors from 
starvation, heit, and the onslaughts of the rebels ; until the 
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General in command listened to overtures 4or surrender, 
•and the garrison marched out on the 27th of June, to the 
num'oer of about 450 souls, provided with u premise of 
' safeguard from the Ndnd, who \vPuhi'a'ilow them,, as they 
thought, to efiibark in country boats'for Allahabad. ^Tantia 
Topi, who afterwards became notorious in Centi^al India, 
superintended the embarkation. No sooner, however, were 
the'rhiropeans placed in the boats, in <a'pparent^ safety, than 
a battery of guhh concealed on the river banks opened fire, 
while at the sanif^ time a deadly fusillade of masketry was 
poured on the luckless rdriig'ccs. 7 'he Nana at length 
ordered the massacre to cease. He celebrated what he 
called his glorious victory by proclaimiiyg himself Pesinv;! 
Sovereign, and by rewarding his troops for their ‘splendid 
achievements,' while the wretched survivors of his treachery, 
numbering about 5^ men and 206 women and children, were 
taken back to^Cawnpur and confined in a small building for 
further vengeance and insult. 

On the 15th July came thedast act of this tragedy. The 
Nina, having suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of 
Brigadier HavUock’s, force within ^ day’s march of CawApur, 
as will presently be "ecorded, put the whole of his pris(Miers 
to ^^ath. d'he men w^ere brought cut and killed in his 
presence, while the women and children wcrediaekcd to 
pieces by Muhammadan butchers and others in their prison. 
Their bodies were thrown into what is now known as the 
‘ Cawnpur Well.' 

Lucknow, at the time of the Mutiny, was in population^ 
in extent, and in the number and importance of its principal 
buildings, one of the foremost cities of India. Situated on 
the river Gdmti, its beautiful palaces, mpsquee and public 
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buildings, many, of 'which ^oon became faraous, rose in 

stately ar^ray from* a maze of long narrow str'<bts. The 

Residency sto^d on a hill gently sloping towards the ri^ei», 

aqd was an imposing cdifitjp of three stories. Near jt were 

the iron and stone bridges over the river. l%e southern 
* • * .• * 
and eastei;n quarters of the city were bounded by a canal 

which crossed the road leading to Cawnpur, and, ffnally 

reached the ^/limti. 

At the (xftbreak o? the Mutiny the Sej)oy fegiments were 
stationed in Various localities within the city^ whije the 32ncl 
Foot, J;hc only European regimc\tt on the spot, was quartered 
hi a barrack about a mile or so from the Residency. As 
wa« th« case elsewhjre, so it hai)pened at Lucknow. While 
the population and native garrision were seething with sedi- 
tion, the British authorities were hami)ered by ignorance of 
popular feeling, by the want of Kuropeafi troops, and by 
divided counsels. So, by the end of May, 185^, tliv rebel- 
lion in Oudh became «n accomplished fact, although 
matters went on ^^ith comparatire smtothness in Luckncnv 
itself. At length, after a serious disaster at Chinhat, the 
British garrison was forcetj to wifhdrai^ to tke Residency 
and i?s adjacent* builtiings ; and on the ast of July com- 
menced the famous investment of this position by the rebel 
forces. 

The position was ill adapted for defence; for the lofty 
windows of the Residency itself not only allowed free 
access to the enemy’s missiles, but its roof w'as wholly 
exposed. On the opposite side of the street, leading from 
the Bailev Guard Gate, was the house of the Residency 
Surgeon, Dr. (now Sir Joseph) Fayrer. It was a large but 
not lofty buildfeg wi^i a flat roof which, protected by sand 
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,ba,2^s, affordcd^a g9od cover for rour rirfcmfsn, and with a 
' iyekhanq^^hc underground story that afforded^ good vshelter 
f(]r the women and children. But as a whole, Jthe defences 
orthcj^esidcncy were more forviidabl6 in name than in 
reality, and were greatly weakened by the proximity of high 
buildings from which the rebels without . danger \io them- 
selves poured an unceasing fire. 

'"fhe siege had an omiF'Ous cominencemelJt. On July 
4lh the much-beloved Sir Henry Lawrence, th6'- Resident, 
died of a wpumb received two days before from* an enemy’s 
shell that had fallen into hfs rA'om. Brigadier Tnglijj, suc- 
cec'led him in command; and for three months the heroic 
garrison of about 1700 souls held their ^weak position, an^id 
inconc(?ivable hardships and dangers, against thousands of 
the r^ehels who were constixnlly reinforced by fresh levies. 
It was well said ir/ a' general order by Lord Canning that 
there could not be found in the annals of war an achieve- 
ment more heroic than this defence, which had exhibited in 
the highest degree a ‘moble* and .sustained courage, which 
against enormous odds and fearful disadvantages, against 
hope deferred^ and through uncea^sing toil and wear o^body 
and mind, still held on day after day add triumphed. 

^^Lrom General Sir Owen Tudor'*’ Rurne’s Clyde and 
Slr<ifhnairn. Rulers of India Scries.] 

J'liE Native States of Weste^im India. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the eighteen 
groups of the Bombay Native States is the extraordinary 
number of petty principalities into w^hich they are sub-divided. 
The Kathi^wdr group alone contains no fewer than 187 
separate States. The recognition of these' multitudinous 
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jurisdicLioiis is f/ue"in part ro me circumstance that the early, 
Bombay^ administmtors regarded the (U facto i^Kcrcise of'^ 
civil and,criin»ial jurisdication liy a landholder in Feudtftofy 
territory jis carrying 'with-it a y//rr^/-sovcreign states. '‘In 
most of the States the ‘ilritish Agent exercises not only a 
political But a judicial control. A large amount of judicial 
work accordingly devolves on the Governor-in-Couecil, who 
in criminal eases acHi as a Couft of Reference and Apjfeal, 
and in civil* matters as a Court of Appeal^ from decisions 
in the Xalivd States. 

Ihi^l greatly as the Bombay Native States differ in respect 
of si/c, to the condition of their people, and to the degree of 
jifditcal control exercised by the British Government, they^ 
[uesent still more striking diversities in regard* to the 
characters of their ruling chiefs. We are apt to stM^ak and 
to think of the Native Chiefs of India* as if they\verc a 
liomogeneous class, dilTerentialed indeed bj religion into 
Muhammadans and flindus, but governing on the same oid- 
world patterns, ^ind regulatcfl as to their motives and 
conduct by a common love of laissew fiire. The compara- 
tive isolation of the lijdian Princes tenfls to develop 
in eiTch of them a strong individuality, whether for good or 

evils 

Perhaji§ in no position has a civilian a better ofiportunity 
for the exercise of his powers^ than in a Native State which 
has been suffering from misrule. Assisted J)y igootl native 
officials, and not hampered by too minute instructions from 
his 0wn Government, he can bring order out of chaos in an 
incredib|y short time. Indeed, the moment that British rule 
is established in such a State, the people take for granted 
hat extortion ^vill Cfase and justice will prevail. But th(^- 
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reforms, although easily introdu/;ecl, do' n^t always take 
'Jeep root under such a system of temporary administration. 

Tile most important of the Bombay States j Barotla, is, 
/in direcj relationship with the Su}>rcme Government. His 
Highness the ^14ekw.lr’s residence ifi^ England, has^ taught 
him a contempt for a merely superficial appearance, of good 
government, or for administrative shams of any sort. His 
aim Vs not to have a show capital with fine palace^, hospitals, 
colleges, a publfc library, and public gardens (although his 
large revenues an<i careful finance permit him afso to enjoy 
these luxuries), but to hav^:’ hi<!r districts well administered 
and to spread education among his people. 

, To assist him in his task the G^ekwar, recruits from the 
best of \he ^ Native ofiicials in the Bombay Presidency. 
Every ^vear the number of rural schools in his territories is 
increased. The Gaekwtr won Lord Reay’s sincere admira- 
tion by the gr^/at pains he took to master both sides of each 
question as it arose. His Highness is a discreet and cautious 
ruler who, while appreciating '-the high rei^ults attained by 
British administrative « methods, thoroughly realises the 
necessity ot ca/i-yingthis subjects )vith him, and of suiting 
the pace of progress»so as not to break 'away from whkt is 
good.m Native tradition, or to sacrified the confidence and 
affection of his people. The Gaekwar. has strong sympa- 
thies with his own race the Marath^s, and is in an especial 
manner bent on promoting their interests "and raising their 
status. He never forgets that, although the Premier Hindu 
Prince of India, he is first of all and above all the foremost 
man of the ancient Mardtha race. He clearly sees that the 
progress of that race must now be made on industrial lines. 
He devotes both time and money to the spread' of education 
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in all parts of his territorie^s, to the construction of 'railways, 
the introduction ( 5 f a plentiful supply* of good <n lii« 
capital, and tj) numerous pAblic works. 

Perhaps th^ most ^mpoj*tanl group of Native States under 
tlie Political Departmei^t of the Bombay G»vernment are 
the 187* Chiefdoms of Katliiiwar. Of these 13 pay no 
tribute, 105 pay triBufe to the British Govcrnmepty 79 to 
the GaeSwdr of Bargda; while 134 also pay a tribute to 
the NawiJ;?.of Juna^arh. They exhibit a •perplexing con- 
geries of juiMsdictions, with a mixed tribiij^ry responsibility 
to the British Government ^nd» to the two Native Princes 
ju^ named, the result of a long history of dis(juiet and 
warfare brought to a close by numerous treaties. The 
delicate and complicated control required for the fnanage- 
ment of so large a group of chiefs, some of tliem^ ancient 
and powerful, others of them poor, an(> %11 of them'proud 
must ever be a subject of personal and pccujiar interest tc 
a Governor of Bombay. , ^ 

Kven careful ^^yiters are apt *to sp^ak and think of tlie 
Kathiawar group of States as an entity. As a matter of 
fact their 187 Chiefs present as widely ^liffert^jiit types as arc 
to b»i found an^ong«the nobles of Eurppe, from the semi 
Tartar Russian princie to the haughty and languid Spanish 
grandee. ^If we arc to understand the *problems involved 
in our political control over K.ithiaw'ir, we must first realise 
•the striking diversify in the cliaracter and the tpms of its 
Rulers. Let me endeavour, therefore, to place a few oi 
their strongly marked personalities before the eyes of the 
reader. 

In Bhaunagar for example, the Chief, although he hai 
never visited England, forms his system of administradgr 
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upon Billish models . ' Kducaled at the College f6r tdiiefs 

\ f. f 

„at Rajkot^^uiicler careflil European siii)ervition, he deterinin- 
ed to re-cast the framework of ' his goveriiml*nt ifpon the 

^ basis of a Council, each member of »wjiich Should have a 
spcciaf Depa/tment. Among thcsc,^his most trusted adviser 
is the English head of his Pubhc Works De[)artmelit. His 
Judicial Councillor is an ex[)ericnecd Parsi, formerly a 
Presidency Magistrate in Bombay. Ilis, Revenue Councillor 
is a Brahman. J3y means of this Coiim il, the jjiaharaja of 
j3haunagar has cjiiietly but effectively freed tl^e State from 
the monopoly of ollices fpnnerly exercised by the too- 
powerful caste of Nagar Brahmans. 1 le spends ' the 
revenue of his State wisely and liberally on State })urposes, 
promotes railways, and is thoroughly joyal to the British 
power. ^ The Grand Cross of the Star of India was con- 
ferret! on His flighness, in recognition of his merits as the 
Ruier of a pattern State. 

In the Katliiawar principality of Gondal, on the (Hlicr 
IVaiid, the Chief has been much in JMigland, and is again, 
studying medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 
Extremely res^(;rved, but hospitable in a princely n^inner 
to visitors, well aware of his own treaty rights, and deter- 
mined to allow no infringement ei titer on his political 
status or his personal dignity, his single grievance against 
the ruling power was the permission accorded during 
his minority to his Muhammadan subjects at Dhoraji* 
to slaughter kine for food. He is an example of the 
new type of Chief devolped by frequent visits to England. 
Such a Chief sees for himself how Englishmen treat each 
other, and he returns to India, disposed neither to fear 
nor to flatter the English political officers ^with whom he 
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has to deal. Fie accordinjjly bears Aimself ^with 'a more 
manly* ’iiersonal ‘^Uitude towards tftc *Governjn,ent than 
the older school of Chiefs; but at the same time with -n 
more completb conccl)tion of the strength of the Paramount 
Power, and of the unity# of interest which h:js grown up 
between* t‘hat Power and the* Native Princes. His High- 
ness is perlmps tin? t>nly Rajput Chief in India whose 
princes a*ccoin})anie3 l^iim to Kn.ijland, and drives out will 
her husbayd and vi.fits F'nglish ladies in Pombay. 

I’he Th?iktir of Gondal has a Parsi as his^ Prime Minister, 
and his State is admirably tjiai^ged. The Stale took ar 
actfVe* part in the construction of the Gondal-l^haunagai 
Railw[^', and the Chief carried out his share of the impor- 
tant line which connects the town of Dhoraji with the 
harbour of Porbondar. Having studied medicine^ in the 
University of Edinburgh, he maintains hospitals \vhich 
in the year 1890 — 91, gave relief to 49,914 patients, and 
performed 1,466 operatiqns. His system of State medic;i 
relief includes a travelling hosi^ilal, apd it has succecdec 
to a remarkable degree in winning the confidence of hi; 
female subjects; 28,784, or over 57 per cent -^f '?lie whoh 
patients, being Vomen anA children. A, vaccination depart 
ment looks after th^j rising generation, wEile an asylun 
and orphanage provide for 792 of the* aged and infirnt 
and for those who are left without natural protectors t< 
•the care of the State. * , 

t 

Seventy-five schools, aided and Inspected by the State 
give instruction to 4,619 pupils, with all the latest improve 
ments for female education, and night schools for tb 
poorer Altivating classes whose sons cannot be spare 
from the fie^is during the day. The admintstration c 
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justice conducted by seven courts, tte Chief •presiding 
,’in person in the Slipi^cine Court of Appecl,^ and his* place 
l>ei»g taken by the Prime Minister during the absence of 
Hjs Highness in England. Examinakojps ai^‘ hel’d of the 
police \)fficei^ in the criminal law ^ and rules of 'evidence 
carrent in the Gondal territory, • and a conference^ With the 

Polioe Superintendents of the neighbou?ring States ‘was held 

« 

to concert measures for the .suppression of crime* on their 

< * * 

frontiers. An Administration Report rof his St^ite is regu- 
larly published, ^drawn up on the .system of qliapters jires- 
cribed for llie similar reports in the British Provinces, and 
dealing quite frankly with the successes and failures *^ofi the 
a Iministrative year. The result of good government in a 
Native ^tate is illustrated in a very pfactical form by the 
census of (jondal taken during the year 1891. While the 
incre'afsc of populrtwm from i88i to 1891 throughout the 
Brftish Provinces, after adjustments for changes of area, is 
returned at I'l per cent, the people in the State of Gondal 
ifiCreased by nearly 18 per cent. The pro^o'css of municipal 
life, a new element of hopefulne.s.s in India, has been still 
more rajad. ^Gondal hasidive municipal towns, each ♦ith a 
local government ^ of its own. ’The ,aver?.»ge increa^sc of 
population in these five municipalities was 19 J per cent 
during the decade Hrom 1881 to 1891 ; and two important 
towns it reached the extraordinary rates of 23 J and 25 per 
cent. 

The Chief ol: Morvi is a ruler of a different type. He has 
all the traditional features of the noble Rajput, is fond of 
every manly exercise, and a first rate rider. Following the 
most vigorous examples of the old Native School, '"he allows 
»o body of ministers to grow up between his qyvn personality 
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and the people, bjut* gbverns for hiftiself with a xeen eye 
to the Tevenue, dnd a disdain of anything like phijanthropic' 
ostentation, although he has. model schools to show wjien 
needful. * In Us dealifig with strangers he displays the ojd* 
world courtesy of the Rajptit prince, and, like pther princes 
of that t)*pf;, he has a g^od muny troubles with his numbers 
brotherhood b’lo^j.l relations. This type he has firmly 
adhered ivt notwithstanding a residence in England and in 

^ • n 

our North Ameriesn Dominon. In his intercourse with 
British officers he as one who thoroughly understands and 
likes their ways, and who Jias^ driven his dog-cart down 
Picoadilly and purchased a tract of land in Canada. He 
thoroughly appreciates the necessity of a liberal expenditure 
on railways, if a Native State is to hold its own in the^;e days, 
and has not only brought his own territories into* the . railway 
.system, but has invested money in lines outside them.** One 
of his most intimate friends is English gentleman at the h'fead 
of his Public Works Department. He has seht his son to 
be educated in England. ^ ^ ‘ * 

The Chief of Jasdan was a ruler of a still older school. 
A strict upholder of ancient etiquette, and^a recognised 
referee on KdtUdwar locaf customs, and as to what could 
and could not be doije by the numerous classes of Chiefs, 
he enjoyed in a marked manner the respect alike o? his 
brother-rulers and of the Paramount Power. Plis manners 
were perfect, extremely courfeous, dignified ajid full of 
self-respect. A fine rider, and a good chess-player, very 
sagacious in the management of a State upon conservative 
lines, he frankly declared himself a man of the old school. 
Nevertheless, he recognised the new condition of things 
which was g^wing up around him, and sent his son to 
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Cambridge to fit him^ for the altered future of the Indian 
feudatory, e^rder. ‘ 

'^Tile Thakur of Lakhtar clung even mo-e closely to 
anlient^ traditions. He urged jhe necessity of, a more 
religious (or Orthodox Hindu) teaching at the college for 
young chiefs at Rjljkot, and was wont to vigorotisly press 
this view, together with a grievance which he had about the 
Saif' Revenue, in his personal con vcr sad 6ns with the Gover- 
nor of Bombay/ 

On the other hand the Rao of Cutch, a thoroughly well- 
educated man, courteous and f/icndly in his intercourse with 
the Bombay Government, proved little accessible to argu- 
ments for the abolition of Customs dujics, and on‘ other 
subjects in regard to which His Highness thought that his 
State^jheld a peculiar position. His Highness has the 
advantage of having a long coast-line for his main frontier, 
and he believed it to be his best policy to maintain his 
isjjjated position as a maritime Chief rather than to open 
up his country by railways. ’ In spite of ' these differences 
the R^o of Cutch came frequently to sec the Governoi| and 
went to England for the fubilec of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress. His Highness’s domestic lifc is exemplary.' He 
is ^keen sportsma^n, very fond of his brother, but not seek- 
ing intimate relations with any beyond his own favnily circle. 

Having thus summarise^! the widely different type: 
presented 'by ^he Kathiawdr group of Chiefs, it ma; 
be well to take a single State, and to exhibit at length 
the system which the Bombay Government has pursued 
in relation to it during the present generation. Aj5 a single 
example is all that space allows me to select by way of 
illustration, I shall take the first-class KathVdw^r State of 
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Bhaunagar, in regard to which I havJ some persoiAil know- 
ledge*, “and 1 havt! also to thank its tinder joint»^dministr 4 

ror, Mr! Pei^ival, for mucW valuable information. ' I iielpci 

» 

Bhaunajjar an .iMustration of the general principle, s of 
policy, steadily and cvntiniioiisly ai)plied the Bombay 
Government to the N’ative t^tales under its care. 

On the death of thd late 'Fhakiir of Bhaunagar, in* 1870, 
there wa*s n^) member of the family with sullicient abilitji and 
authority J.i) be ent?ustcd with the control »f the State. The 
present Thakur (.since advanced lo the rank of Mahardjaj 
was then 12 years old. Bl^iunggar State enjoy*ed the reput-" 
ati 6 n of being well governed by certain families of Nagar 
B^ahijians, wlio exerci.scd the chief authority, and at the 
head of whom was*Gaurishankar Udeshankar, the .piwan 01* 
Jhime Minister, a man of great talent. 'J’he* Governor of 
Bombay at that time, Sir Philip Wod^iiouse, detefmincd 
to place the authority exercised by the lyite Thakur, as 
the chief of a first-clc^^ss State, in the hands jointly qf a 
member of the , Bombay Civil Scr\lcc, Mr. Percival,*and 
the Braliman Prime Minister, Gaurjshankar. The object. 

was to obtain a continuity of«Nativ,c rul^, improved by 

$ * 

English iniluerfee, without introducing atjy new system whicli 
the young Chief might be unable or unwilling to m jmtain 
when he c^me to power, * 

The oflicials of the Bhaunagar State had been brought into 
\musually close contact with the authorities of tl^c adjoining 
British district of Ahmadabad, owing partly to the position 
of the State on the coast near to several British ports, and 
also because a large portion of the State had been for half 
a century* placed under the British Courts of Law, in con- 
sequence of an act of cruelty done by one of the pievious 
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Th 4 kurs> Gaurishank'tr’s ccrtiduct of th& delicate relation 

)yith the Bp^ibay Government, which finally resulted' m the 

withdrawal of the British Courts,- showed the I/,ighek ability 

and.tact. He was also successful in the management of the 

» turbulem Kalb] landowners, who had, until recent times con- 

staiitly disturbed the peace of KithidvCar by open resistance 

to the Chiefs, or by going into outla^v^jy (bahirw^aiia) and 
»> 

, committing atrocities upon innocent villagers, , in 'order to 
force the States, to comply with their- demand^. These 
K^this are numerous and powerful in Bhaunagar, but Gaur- 
'ishankar arranged terms with, nipst of them, and kept the 
rest from serious outbreaks such as from time to time oedur- 
^ed in other parts of the province. The high price of 
cotton during the American Civil War largely increased the 
revenue of State, and considerable balance had been accu- 
mulatdV. in the tr(>asury. In 1870, therefore, the joint admi- 
nistration of Mr. Percival and Gaurishankar commenced 
« ' • 

under favourable circumstances. 

•> * 

The chief offices in Bhaunagar were held by families of 

N^gar Brahmans, all more or less related to each other and 
lo the Prime Minister Gourishankar. It was by means* of 
this strong organisation that he and his predecessors . had 
been enabled to control the State, Thf moderation of the 
ruling?’ Brdhmans, in a position of great temptation, had 
been praiseworthy, and they were not slow to accept new 
ideas. ' 

'Phe successful introduction of the land-settlement into 
Bhaunagar is an instance of the influence for good exerted 
by the Bombay Government upon the Native States politi- 
cally connected with it. Not only did it render tne land- 
revenue less onerous to the cultivators, without, diminishing 
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the income of the*State, but it facilitlted eccyiomic reforms 
in other departftienls. The joint administrat^is reduced 
the special tax on sugar-cknc fields ; they suspended ^‘jhe 
tax on fruit-rfees ynitil the trees were bearing wellj with* the 
result that in 1876 no® fewer than 1660 milngo and 430 
cocoanut trees were p'lanted'by rdyats on waste land; tfiey 
replaced thd tax on the sale of houses by a moder^^te'* stamp 
duty on registered 's^jles ; and jLhey keptithe customs- cl^ltic^ 
so low that trader^ were encouraged to ilse the port, and 
soon raise(> it to an unprecedented condit'von of commercial 
prosperity. Wliere the co^mtr/ was bare of trees from it? 
otJen and exposed position, the joint administrators started 
cvxtensive protected plantations, one of which at Mhowa 
contained nearly 100,000 cocoa-nut trees. They also opened 
dispensaries in all the chief towns and founded numerous 
schools. • 

Bhaunagar was the first State in Khthi^wir to, welcome 
inspection by the Bombay Department of Education, and to 
maintain girls ’ schools, the diief officials and the TKikur 
himself setting an example by sending their daughters to 
the school in the capital. Care* was, taken to ‘secure the 
impartial adnfinistration of’justice in b^th civil and criminal 
case's. A judge w?Jt? appointed in each district, with ^^Court 
of Appe.-y of three judges at Bhaunagar, from which lay a 
final appeal to the Thakur, The State has a short code of 
law of its own ; but practically the Indian Civil and Crimi- 
nal Codes are in force, and supersede the old local regula- 
tions. The chief difficulty in a small Native State is to 
secure the independence of the judge. The revenue officer 
in each district is an autocrat, and expects to be consulted 
in every casi of any importance. No change of system can 
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alter this, Dui ;iigner ^naiaries, iipprovecr courts, ana tnc 
jfeleclion of*, suitable men have tended to strengthen the 
judged and give the people more ‘confidence in ^hcm. 

, ''I'he young Thakur, when he took fne reins of govern- 
'inent into his AAvn hands, found his «State in good order. 
He' has received a greater reward tlian even hi$ ^Granci 
Cross 6f tjhe Star of India, or the friendship of successive 
Gov(?i-nors of Bombay, in the^ love of bis people. ‘It was 
interesting to ob'serve,’ writes Mr. Percival to ‘me, ‘the 
devoted loyalty ot,the peo]ple to the young Thakur. The 
old minister who had contre/deeV the state for many years, 
passed almost unnoticed, whilst crowds followed the boy 
about wherever he went. When a native state is absorbed 

f f 

in British* territory, we destroy a source of happiness to the 
common people, for which we can provide no equivalent.' 
'Fhe MaWrajil of L'li’aunagar, now a man in middle life^ 
continued„to successfully govern his State during the five 
years under review. By establishing^a Council of heads of 
departments responsible to Ilk; Highness ouly, he started a 
valuable administrative and financial check on abuses a^nct 
extra vaganc^e. c , ' 

[From Sir William Himicrs Boml^qy: * 

The Indian Forests. 

India was jn ancient days a land of foreets. The Maha- 
bharata contains direct and indirect evidence that forests 
covered the country, including many tracts now bare of 
woodland, such as the banks of the lower Jumna. The 
Ram^yana, which treats of a time when an Aryan Empire 
had been established in Oudh, speaks of forests dark as a 
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cloud in*' the wilderness 9 f Taraka.‘i In tbp norfh of the 
Punjab,* the Sail Range in the Pabbi clothed^-nyith forest* 
siiniciently dejise to conceal the movements of the acrr,/ 
of Alexander the Gteat. ^ In the forests dwelt wild primi- 
tive races, who lived byjiunting and on the piwduce of the 
woods. ‘The jAryan settlers^ as they slowly made their 
advance and** introduced agriculture and civilisation-f des- 
troyed the forests dll ef ore them; and \he burning oEfjthe 
Rhandava. Sorest, pfobably situated between* the Ganges and 
the Jumna, 3 is a very early exailiple of sj^ch a clearing on 
a great scale. The necessity fif the nomadic tribes for 
wide stretches of grazing ground was perhaps even more 
de.stru^tivc than the advance of an jigricultural population, 
and hills and plains covered with forest were fired to make 
new pastures for their flocks and herds. 

The long-continued destruction of tho forests is believed 
to have diminished the rainfall, and certainly to have ren- 
dered it less ellective,, in many parts of India. T[ie 
numerous descrte,d villages whijh attetJt the former existence 
of a dense population, sites in now barren deserts, are 
pointed to as evidence of the change — ^ change 'also sup- 
ported by the'^analfogy of other countries, which have been 
deforested within hi‘iorical times. The once well-wooded 
Dalmatia js in modern times a stony desert. Persia, for- 
merly one of the granaries of the East, is barren and 
desolate over a large extent of the country. ^ No/th Africa, 
the richest corn-producing colony of the Roman Empire 
and the chief granary of ancient Rome, is subject to the 
severest droughts. Parts of Spain, Italy, Sicily, Greece, 
and Asia^Iinor are also cited as examples of agricultural 
deterioration xlue to the denudation of the forests. It 
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is through their inf|iience in ^.bsorbin^, storing, and re- 
'evaporatin^. moisture; and so husbanding the rainflill, that 
forests aifect the climate and product! veness« of cpuntries. 
Where^rain falls upon a well-wpodeci forest^ area jt perco- 
lates slowly 'into the soil, whence*' a large quantity is gra- 
dually pumped up again through the roots ‘ of llic trees, 
cxhalhde by their leaves, and again assists in forming rain- 
clolids. On the /tother hand, where* ft falls *upon barren 
hills or open {)lains, it ^ either rushes away in' torrents or 
sinks into the sand with ^ diminished facilities* for re-eva- 
poration. As long as the^’frefhets, the streams, and rivers, 
carry fertile soil, the plains are benefited by the inundations 
caused by the rapid rush of water from mountains and 
high grounds. But when the good surface-soil has been 
scoured away, the cultivated fields are covered by the floods 
with unproductive sand and stones, and are ruined instead 
of benefited.^ The influence which forests exercise in con- 
trolling and regulating the water-*supply is, however, now 
generally recognised. ‘ Spec?Ialists have analysed the causes 
of that influence, and •have laid the bases for the study ^nd 
practice of scfcntific fores\ry. , 

Scientific forestry is a creation of The present cehtury, 
and^f rst developed^in France and Gerfnany. Great results 
were hoped from it ; the waste places of the worid were to 
be made rejoice. Its natural limitations were forgotten.^ 
The fact ^hat i forests would as a rulb only grow again 
where forests once had flourished, was not realised, and 
attempts wx're made to plant trees in unsuitable localities ; 
attempts wdiich, as in the case of the steppes pf Russia, 
w'cre foredoomed to failure. India was not behind hand in 
welcoming the hew science. It was jenown^ that extensive 
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areas hatl bcei\ denuded of their filrcsts within '^historical 
times *and it was' expected that carefil conserv^don would 
do mucli to \nsure the coilntry against periodical fanniues 
by regulating' the caiblall. Efforts were made in diffe-rent 
provinces, and in i864KiMr., now Sir Diretric!4 Brandis, was» 
appointed Ii^spector-General of Forests to the Govdlrn- 
ment of Inxfia, arid 'a Forest Department was regularly 
organised. , Iq 1865 the first Indian Fo»;est Act was prgsed, » 
and in ^87 8 th6* second. These measures strengthened 
the idea that it was the duty oj Govcrnpient to preserve 
forests and to subject them, to % separate jurisdiction. The’ 
wOVking of a Forest Department demanded a sj>ecial Forest 
service. It was at first recruited from members of the 
other services, possessing a special aptitude for foxiest work! 
But the need of a thorough scientific and professional 
training soon made itself felt. Yourtg Englishm'cn edu- 
cateti at the Forest school at Nancy were tjieq sent to India 
and in 1884 a regulaj Forest School was '^esUlblishedl at 
Cooper’s Hill. 

[From Sir William's Hunter’s Bombay 188^-iSgo Frowde.] 
Lord SJayoJs Wo^k*and i^jeath 1009 — 1072. 

Lord Mayo took*his oaths as Viccrcy on the i2tlj»Janu- 
ary, 1869.’ The same evening he set to work with charac- 
teristic promptitude to l.car# from his predecessor what 
personal duties were expected of him, and by v^liat methods 
he could discharge them most effectively, and with the 
strictest economy of time. 

The ipechanism of the Supreme Government of India 
consists of a Cabinet with the Governor-Goneral as absolute 
President. d*he weakness of the Government in the last 
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century, down ^0 the pmc of I.ord CornVali'is, arose from 
Uhc fact that, the Gove( nor-( jeneral was ndt Wolutci* within 
hi% Onbinct, but U}erely ms ^ tn/er flares, with a single 
veto, which counted no more than thi; vote *of any other 
‘ member, exccjrt in the case of an e4[ual division, when he 
had the casting-vote. This attempt* at government by a 
inajoriiy was the secret of much of the* misrufe w^hich has 
left fifci'deep a stain pn the East India f evmpanyis first years 
of administration ‘in Bengal. Sir Philif) Frand§, and his 
brother Councill(^rs appol ited by the Regulapting Act of 
*1773, brought system lo%a ^Jcad-lock. The hard task 
then laid upon Warren Hastings was not only government 
by a majority, but government in the teeth of a liostije 
majority.*, It is to the credit of Lord Cornwallis that before 
accepting the ofiice of Governor-General in 1786,110 insisted 
that the'CJovernor-l^c^neral should really have power to rule. 

The new plan^- subsisted with little change till 1858; the 
last year df the East India Coinpaiiy. While the Governor- 
General retained the power cf over-ruling Iji'^ Council, as a 
•matter of fact he wisely refrained, except in grave crises or 
emergencies, from e;cercismg his supreme authority. Every 
(nder ran in the ntyne of the President* and* the collective 
Cabinet, technically the Governor-Genocal in Council. And 
under the Company every case actually passed tlyough the 
iiands of each Member of Council, circulating at a snail's 
pace in littl^ mahogany boxes from one Councillor’s house 
to another. ‘The .system involved,* says a former Member of 
Council, ‘an amount of elaborate minute writing which 
seems now hardly conceivable. The Governor-General 
and the Council used to perform work which would now 
be disposed of by an Under-Secretary.’ 
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Lord CTannin^, tiie first Adceroy iiiHer the^Crowfi, found 
that, ?f* he was^o raise the adminiirarion to^i^ higher 
standard of 4)roinptitude find efliciency, he must pyit 
stop to ^this.^lle* Remodelled the Governmeilt “ iijto 
the semblance of a (iibinet, with himself 5>6 President.” 
lOach J?t«mb(ir ^of \he Supreme Council practicalty 
became a*mii 11 ster at* Ihe head of his own Department 
— responsibl® for itjr ^ordinary business, l^ut bound t» .'lay 
important gases befOrc the Viceroj, whose^will forms the 
final arbitrament in all great qi'istions of policy in which 
he sees fit to exercise it. I prcl^Mayo, besides his duties 
as l^resident of the Council and final source of authority 
in ,cacli of the seven Departments, «was in his own person 
For^jign Minister and Minister of Public Works. The more 
])ersonal duties of the Viceroy divided themselves into 
three branches. Every week he persSiftilly met, in the 
first place, each of his Chief Secretaries ^ ii\ the second 
place, his Viceregal or , Dx^cutive Council; and, in th,e 
third place, his Legislative Couiacil. > ’ ' 

Lord Mayo was a rigid economist, of time. Each day 
had its own set of duties, and each 'hour of it brought some 
appointment oi^ piece of w'brk mapped out beforehand, 
He rose at daybreak, 43ut could seldom allow himsel(^ the 
Indian lu^^ry of an early ride, and worked alone at his 
‘ boxes ’ till breakfast at 9-30. At 10, his Private Secretary 
dame to him with amew accumulation of bopces,,and with 
the general w'ork of the day carefully laid out. Thereafter 
his Military Secretary (an officer of his personal staff, and 
distinct alike from the Military Secretary to the Government 
of India, and from the great Departments of the Adjutant- 
General and Qliartermaster-Gcneral under the Commander- 
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in- Chief] placed before him in the same manner special 
questions ‘Connected With the army. By ii Lord* Mayo 
f!ad“settled down to his boxes fbr the day, waAed at them 
tilMuncheon at 2 ; and afterwards tril’'just^ enon.gh light 
remained to allow him a hard gallop before dark. On 
his return, he again went to his work till inner at 8-30 ; 
snatching the half-hour for dressing to play with his 
youngest boy, or to perch h’m on his 'toilet-table and tell 
him stories out M the Old Testament ancl Shakeepeare. 

The strong hidividuaSty which marked his measures 
produced a corresponding 'oen^^e of personal responsibility 
in his own mind. Amid the diflTicultics and trials, this 
feeling sometimes pres* cd upon him with a weight under 
which even his robust nature heaved. ‘ It is a hard trsk,' 
he wrote to a friend during the first dark months of his 
grapple with deficll'; ‘but I am determined to go through 
with it thcnigh I fear bitter opposition where I least 
expected it. I have put mj^ hand to the work, and I am 
not going to turn bach ; and I will kill, before I die, some 
of the abuses of Indian Administration.' I 

One branch of th*e intefnal administration in which Lord 
Mayo took a deep' interest was prison" discipline. On the 
one hand, he was resolved that the discipline of Indian jails 
should be a really punitive discipline.. On the ether hand, 
he wrote, ‘ You have no right to inflict a punishment of 
death upoLi a prisoner who has only beCn sentenced for a 
term of years or for life;’ by keeping him in a disease- 
stricken jail. Among the most distressing and claman^, 
cases which came before him was the great Convict Settle- 
ment in the Andaman Islands, in which the mortality 
amounted in 1867 to over loi per- thousand. 
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He found thSt a*few English officiMs with^ a haYidful of 
soldier^ were hS)l8ing down, in an isolated islq^d group,' 
600 miles acsoss the sea from Bengal, the 8000 wor^t 
criminals of Northern* Indm. Many of them came ’from ^the 
fierce frontier races ; mtst of them were life pi^isoners, reck- 
less, with Yio |iiture. on* this earth. The security of such^’a 
settlement depends dn ‘clear regulations, exact subor^iflation 
among tlie oilicials, ^and strict discipline eriinong the coiVv4cts. 
The inquip'SS conducted under Lord Mayo’S orders in 1871, 
disclosed the absence of these essi’ntials of^safety. 

On the 24th January, 187^, th.i Earl of Mayo left Calcutta 
on !iis cold weather tour. His purpose was first to visit 
Burm^ next to call at the Andaman^, on tlie return passage 
aci;oss the Bay of Bengal, and then to inspect the Province 
of Orissa. In each of these three places, weighty questions 
of internal policy demanded his presenefe"^^ After completing 
his w^ork in Burma, he cast anchor off Hpp^towq in the 
Andamans at 8 a. m. on the 8th February, 1872. ‘ * ■» 

Lord Mayo landed immediately*) after breakfast, and 
during a long day conducted a thorough inspection of Viper 
and Ross Islands, where the worst \:haraeters s^erc quartered. 
The ©fficial in^ectron was concluded ab£)ut 5 o'clock. Bui 
Lord Mayo desired, M possible, to create a sanitariiiirf,oFhere 
^he fever j^tients might shake off their clinging malady. Ht 
thought that Mount Harriet, a hill rising to 1 1 16 feet a mih 
•and a half inland ffomthe Hopetown jetty, p|igh^be suitabh 
for this purpose. It was a stiff climb, but Lord Mayo at firs 
^ objected to riding while the rest were on foot. When hal 
way up> he stopped and said ; “ It’s my turn to walk now 
one of you get on. ” At the top he carefully surveyed th 
capabilities of the hijl as a sanitarium. He thought he sa^ 
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his way to improve health of the Sl'ttltoent, and with 
the stern ta’sk of rc-or|;anistion to make a work of humanity 
gj irand in hand. ‘ Plenty of r6om here, ' he -cried, looking 
round on the island group, ‘to settle ’two m'lilions of men.’ 
Presently he oUt down, and gazed silently across • the sea to 
tl'fe sunset. Once or twice he said quietly. / Iljow beautiful. 
TheiV‘he drank some w^ater. After another lohg look to the 
westward, he exclahned to his Private ^Sccrctai^y : ‘It’s the 
loveliest thing I'lliink I ever .saw and Came avvqy. 

'I'he descent '’-as inadlt in close order, fcx- it w^as now 
dapk. About three- quarteiie oh the way down, torch-bearers 
from Ilopetown met the Viceroy and his attendant group 
of officials and guards. ^ Two of his party tvho' had l\urried 
forward' to the pier saw the intermittent gleam of the torqjpcs 
tlireadirg their tvay through the jungle ; then the whole 
body of lights issUeil by the bridlc-i)ath from the woods, a 
minute’s w^alk fr nn the jetty. The Glasgmv frigate lay out on 
tl>e left tvith her long line of lights low on the water; the 
Scotia and Dacca, alsc. lit up/ beyond her; another steamer, 
the Nemesis was coaling nearer to Hopetown, on lhC|righi. 
Tlic ships'^belk^ had just fang seven. The launch with steam 
up was whizzing at the jetty stairs; a' group of her- sea, 
men ”XTe chatting on the pier-end. It»>vas now quite dark, 
and the black line of the jungle seemed to touch fjie water’s 
edge. 

The Viceroy’s party pas.scd some large loose stones 
to the left at the head of the pier, and advanced along the 
jetty ; two torch-bearers in front, the light shining strongly 
on the tall form of Lord Mavo, in a grey tussa-silk coat, 
close between his Private Secretary and the Superintendent 
of the Glasgow and a Colonel of Engineers a few i>aces 
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behind, c/n leff';^nd right ; the armec ! police betw^ieii lhem, 
but a xktlc neai(^l the Viceroy. The. Superintendent turned 
aside, with Lprd Mayo’s lenve, to give an order ’abo;jt the 
morning s pr^gramiix, and the Viceroy stepped .quickly 
forward before the rest.io' descend the stairs, do the laun;'h. 
The next mo nent thc people in the rear heard a noise at of 
‘the rush of Home aiiiihal’ from behind the loose stones : one 
or two saw a hand and a knife suddenly descend d-n the* 
torch-light d'he Private Secretary heard a thud, and 
instantly turning round, found i man ‘fastened like a tiger’ 
on the back of the Viceroy. . ' 

They carried him down into the steam launch, some 
silently believing him dead. Others, angry with themselvs 
for the bare surmise, cut open his coat and vest, and stopped 
the wound with hastily torn strips of cloth and the palms of 
their hands. Others kept rubbing his fcH and legs. Three 
supported his head. The assassin lay ti'jd and stunned a 
few yards from him. As the launch shot on in the darkness, 
eight bells rang across the waU;r from the ships. When it 
came near the frigate, where the guests were watching for 
dinner, and jesting about some dish which t^ey had caught 
for the meal, die I'-ghts in the launch were suddenly put ouu 
to hide what was gqjing on in it. They lifted Lord Mayo 
gently to his cabin : when they laid him down in his cot, 
every one saw that he was dead. 

[From Sir Will.am Hunter’s The Earl 0/ Mayo. Rulers 
of India Series] 
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